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ust OVER THE WALL OF PARTITION 
| ODERN technique has involved as never before the whole of 
MY mantina in the vicissitudes and joys of individual races and 
Law, | peoples. Hitherto troubles could occur in Rome without affect- 
a ing Pekin and a revolution in Manila would hardly be felt in Mosul. 
head : But those days have passed. Italian elections, Palestinian panics and 
Ford, | Russian purges are the concern of the whole world. At the moment 
Tooft : the conflicts of men seem to be the portion shared by all; but as 
the world is involved in this common suffering it is time that it should 
also begin to share the joys, the cultures, the philosophies of its 
individual races. It matters now more than ever before what lies at 
the back of men’s minds in Bagdad, Berlin and Buenos Aires; and 
i the wall that has divided, in particular, the East from the West must 
be broken down in order to help lighten this present universal burden. 
In recent years many wall-breakers have risen up to reveal the 
East to the West (those who reveal anything but the commercialism 
—_ of the West to the East are, we believe, far fewer); and among these 
velope. in their own spheres Nicholas Berdyaev and Ananda Coomaraswamy 
age were perhaps the greatest. They are both dead, and it is urgent that 
ars, St their works be continued and their names honoured in order to bring 
0). understanding in the present confusion and to carry men’s minds 
amen over the wall of partition whither men’s bodies and their economies 
have long preceded them. An important volume of essays was in fact 
collected to honour the seventieth birthday of the great Indian 
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philosopher. On that day, however—22nd August, 1947—the book 
was still in proof and when it eventually appeared Dr Coomaraswamy 
was already dead. The forty learned and elegant essays, therefore, 
stand as a memorial to the man to whom it had fallen more than any 
other to interpret Indian art and philosophy to the West.1 The con- 
tributors are well aware of his position in this respect and it is only 
to be regretted that his own clear scholastic mind was not spared to 
interpret their essays; for the majority of the writers are, as we 
should expect, experts on Indian, or in general HKastern, art and 
thought, but their very scholarship often demands the interpreter. 
Coomaraswamy was more invelligible to the West than Berdvaevy, 

because he had adopted, rather than challenged, the manner of 
thought of the West while yet his heart remained always constant 
to Nirvana—indeed when death came he was on the point of retiring 
to some monastery in India to complete his detachment from time. 
It was fitting that his last book, which he characteristically directed 
to be sent for comment to BLAckFriARs and which has only recently 
appeared, should be concerned with this point of time’s relationship 
with eternity.2 The choice of such a subject for study at the end of 
his life betrays at once the personal and speculative aims of the 
author. He is not writing as a philosopher interested in a purely 
speculative problem but as facing the final problem of life which he 
hopes to break open with the perennial philosophy common to East 
and to West and to all men, to crack the shell of transient being and 
taste of the yolk of true reality. ‘It is from the relative truth of 
name-and-form that the Comprehensor is liberated’, he quotes from 
an Upanisad; and it was for this liberation he was preparing at the 
end of his days. At the same time he was seeking a liberation from 
the opposition of religions, cultures and philosophies, a breaking 
down of the wall of partition. He begins with a quotation from Aris- 
totle; his exposition is saturated in Augustine, Thomas and Eckkhart 
as well as Philo and Hindu and Buddhist literature. In the first 
chapter he quotes: ‘But the Comprehensor of That (Time without 
parts) in which time itself is cooked (matures), he knows the Vedas!’ 
—a verse from the Maitri Upanisad; and in the last it is Herrick who 
has this honour: 

And there mine eyes shall see 

All times, how they 

Are lost i’ th’ Sea 

Of Vast Eternitie. 





1 Art and Thought. A volume in honour of the late Dr Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. 
Edited by K. Bharatha Iyer (Luzac; £3.3.0). 

2 Time and Eternity, by Ananda K. Coomaraswamy (Artibus Asiae Publishers, 
Switzerland; $4.80 or 20 S. frs.). 
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OVER THE WALL OF PARTITION 259 
He seeks to know the passage of time in the timeless moment; and 
the Sufi, the Buddha, the Christian philosopher, Aristotle and Christ 
himself, all seem to hold the same key which will open the door from 
time into eternity. When he wrote in more sociological terms, as for 
example in one of his last essays, ‘Art, Man and Manufacture’, in 
Our Emergent Civilisation (Harper; U.S.A.), it was his theory of 
beauty which was the key to life and living. He writes indeed as ‘the 
greatest authority on Indian art’ with the clarity of Eric Gill, so that 
Gill himself could write of his friend Coomaraswamy ‘that no other 
living writer has written the truth in matters of art and life and 
religion and piety with such wisdom and understanding’ (ef. Art and 
Thought, pp. xvi and 87). 

It is perhaps in beauty more than in truth that Dr Coomaraswamy 
felt his solution, his mediation, approaching. He has the mind of a 
philosopher but the poet’s taste for the concrete Being. With under- 
standing he quotes St Thomas concerning the last instant of a 
previous time being the first instant of the subsequent time, but 
he thinks it could be ‘more clearly expressed’ in terms of the circle 
and its ray. He is, in fact, really interested not in Einsteinian 
dialectic on relative measurements but in the eternity of God and the 
instantaneity of conversion, with free will which can make things 
and with the unsuccessive tota simul source of the thingness of all 
things. His strength lies in this real, concrete approach to the founda- 
tions of reality; and his familiarity with the words and ideas of 
several cultures and philosophies would seem to open a way to com- 
municating this strength to others. No wonder the editor of Art and 
Thought looked to him as the head of an intellectual elite which 
would unite to re-condition devastated mankind; and he goes on to 
say: ‘Dr Coomaraswamy’s call to the service of Perennial Philosophy 
has gained many adherents. Some, at least, among the intellectuals 
of the world are gradually but surely becoming aware of how much 
his labours mean for mankind . . . men like Coomaraswamy ‘“‘throw 
the shadow of eternity into their own day’’.’ (p. xv). 

Here we must pause to consider this claim that a poet-philosopher 
should be the modern saviour. There are other Indian writers who 
have sought this elixir in the philosophia perennis, in ‘the deepest 
wisdom of the ages’. Thus Professor Sir S. Radhakrishnan, in his 
Religion and Society’, looks to this basic element in religion to rid 
the world of the materialism which is immersing man in mere time. 
But for him the religious, spiritualising impulse rises up in man 
irrespective of its particular outward form, and as a rule it is hindered 
and made complex by rite and dogma. For Professor Radhakrishnan 





3 Published last year by Allen and Unwin; 10s. net. 
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‘religion is rooted in a sense of the wonderfulness and eternal mys- 
tery of life itself, its grace and power, a feeling of rapture when we 
reach the satisfying object; and without these man is as good as 
dead’ (p. 45). With such a subjective view of reality there is no need 
to break down any walls; each can sit behind his own barrier practis- 
ing the asceticism proper to his locality and so discover the truth 
within him. He can encourage others to do the same by shouting 
over the wall to his neighbours, but it will not matter much if he 
slings over some unmerited abuse too—as Sir S. Radhakrishnan does 
at Christianity—for we need to assist each religion to discard its 
cumbersome dogmas so that its faithful may find their rapture. Each 
religion should seek its own spiritual leader who will lead his people 
away from the materialism of time, but there can hardly be a single 
‘nunc stans’ to which all should draw near. 

This subjective, modernist view of reality explains the interest 
shown in individual religions rather than in a true philosophia peren- 
nis, still less in a true religion. A competent volume of essays on 
‘The Great Religions of the Modern World’4 was published recently 
in which various scholars described objectively ‘the genius, develop- 
ment and spiritual core’ of contemporary religions, as ‘a study of 
religion in its relation to the world crisis’. The volume might be said 
again to interpret the East to the West, since the latter is represented 
by two essays, Catholicism and Protestantism as opposed to Con- 
fucianism, Taoism, Hinduism, Buddhism, Shintoism, Islam, Juda- 
isi and Eastern Orthodoxy on the other side. But the main signifi- 
cance of this work lies in its underlying idea: not that there is one 
universal and saving philosophy behind all livable systems of thought, 
but that all these represent a way of salvation. It is more scholarly 
than to give the ‘take your choice’ impression which the Third Pro- 
gramme series on the same theme has given to some listeners; and 
several of the authors point out that only the introduction or the 
greater development of some general Christian principle will enable 
men of these Eastern religions ‘to share in a larger-world activity’. 
Nevertheless religion is regarded as a species divided into a whole row 
of distinct individuals each sharing the same nature. 

Now which of these two attitudes to life, being and eternity will 
help us to find a peaceful spiritual basis for a world-wide order? On 
the one hand there is the attitude adopted by Professor Radhakrish- 
nan that all the different religions must become purer in their own 
right and learn to live in harmony with others, rather as we might 
imagine Anglicans, Wesleyans, Catholics, Baptists and Jews to be 
living in friendship in England. This might be considered as piercing 
windows in the wall of partition in order to peer at those on the other 





4 Edited by Edward J. Jurgi (Princeton and Cumberlege; 21s.). 
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side.5 On the other hand there is Dr Coomaraswamy (and Berdyaev 
too) who would help us through the wall by finding the one universal 
key to reality. We have to confess that neither of these attitudes can 
take us very far in bringing spirit in line with the present world-wide 
intereommunication of matter; for they are both based on a false or 
limited conception of religion. It has been said that ‘religion’ was 
never studied as a distinct subject until the seventeenth century, and 
that false abstraction has eventually made it possible for the editor 
of Art and Thought to write: ‘The reader will come across so many 
startling corroborations drawn from Hindu, Buddhist, Christian, 
Jain and Tslamic sources that he will soon have ceased to regard these 
nomenclatures as anything but complementary and vitally inter- 
related ones. In fact the reader who had regarded himself as specific- 
ally Hindu or Christian, Asiatic or European, will soon begin to 
wonder how much of him is also of the other and the labels them- 
selves will acquire a new value for him in proportion as he is reborn 
into this understanding’. (p. xiii). 

The perennial philosophy, of course, must contain the natural 
elements of religion, the worship of the Absolute, the creaturely act 
of acceptance of the Creator. And to that extent subjectively there 
may be discovered a host of parallels and similarities between these 
various forms of worship. But in order to jump clear of the wall we 
must look at the one object which all should be approaching, and in 
which Dr Coomaraswamy was seeking liberation for himself and 
others. It must be that he and his admirers, many of whom have 
written in this volume of essays, can lead us to the threshold. Abso- 
lutely speaking philosophy and natural religion have the power to 
touch the hem of the Lord’s garment; and Dr Coomaraswamy in 
Time and Eternity points the way to a resolution of the natural mys- 
terv of divine omnipotence and human free will. But to find the inner 
living heart of the Eternal One something more is necessary, a super- 
natural way of entry. This supernatural way of its nature must be 
unique and it is the claim of Christianity to have been entrusted with 
this way. If this is true then there is the one religion properly so- 
called and all the others are natural likenesses or similitudes (cf. 
St Thomas on whether the name ‘God’ can be used for any but the 
true God, T, 13. 9). 

In that they are seeking the one single object, it is here that the 
would-be intermediaries fail. The most eminent of the contributors 
to Art and Thought, Dr C. G. Jung, writing of the psychology of 
Eastern Meditation, regards the end of this process to be the same 
in Christian and Buddhist thought. onlv ‘there exists an immense 





5 Radhakrishnan himself honours Dr Coomaraswamy with an article in Art and 
Thought. He however puts forward the same fundamental claims as in his book. 
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difference between the two formulations’. There is no doubt at all 
about the tremendous importance of Dr Jung’s discoveries in what 
must be the well-spring of natural religion, but not even he or 
Coomaraswamy can break down the wall between the natural and the 
supernatural. There is only one approach to that wall which will 
reveal the secret door through which we can eross over. ‘And no man 
hath ascended into heaven but he that descended from heaven’. The 
trajectory is a descent from the supernatural into the natural, for 
there is only one object and he is a supernatural object. 

The other approach must be fundamentally subjective, analysing 
man’s religious instincts. It will reveal amazing parallels between 
Christianity, Hinduism, Islam; and the student of all these forms 
may be drawn to embrace the Christian religion because he finds 
therein the most comprehensive exercise of all these elements. Or he 
may decide to stress certain elements in his Buddhism which he finds 
more developed in Christianity. But all this activity is carried on 
behind walls and is in reality not different in kind from the religious 
exercises of a Radhakrishnan. 

But granted the objectivity of the Christian revelation, all these 
studies and discoveries contain a tremendous illumination. They 
show that the religion of God, the religion of Christ, coming down 
from the Father, has an echo in every breast. The unique and un- 
divided, changeless will of the Father has created the whole world 
round his Son incarnate and round the cross. Consequently it is not 
surprising if we find that the ‘collective unconscious’ contains in its 
depths all the symbolism of Christ and his redemption; it is not 
surprising that ‘The Way’ of Buddhism, interestingly outlined by 
Miss I. B. Horner in this volume, is a way through water, as the 
Christian Way leads us through Baptism; it is not surprising that 
the ‘Waking Dream’, which Mircea Eliade describes as a technique 
for curing certain neuropaths, is one of climbing a staircase, the Scale 
of Perfection (‘It is useful to retrace in ancient religions the same 
symbols of escension to heaven by means of stairs’); it is not surpris- 
ing that a number of these writers look back with a certain wistful- 
ness to the European middle ages as a period when this religion of 
‘philosophia perennis’ was to be found flourishing with a certain 
wholeness and spontaneity, apparently lacking in these other 
religions.6 

To the Christian coming down from above with Christ. all these 





6 Meyer Schapiro writes ‘On the Aesthetic Attitude in Romanesque Art’, and 
claims that medieval churches disclose a taste for ornament which can hardly be 
classed as ‘functional’. It would be interesting to know what Coomaraswamy made 
of this contribution. He, with Gill, upheld the functionalism idea, but it was far 
from being a purely utilitarian concept and embraced all ‘rational’ ornament. 
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studies, particularly of men like Coomaraswamy and Jung, are of the 
utmost importance. These men have come as near as may be to 
integrating the subjective and objective realisation of man in his 
approach to God. But it requires the breath of life, the supernatural 
view which reveals the meaning of all these manifestations, revealed 
all in Verbo. Art is fundamentally religious; all religions bear the 
traces of Christianity; so all art and thought must be viewed from the 
standpoint of the anima naturaliter christiana. God has made and 
is making all things in Verbo, a Word who is made flesh and dies for 
man’s redemption. 

In other words the christian holds the key; he alone can pass 
through the wall of partition. It is, therefore, his most urgent and 
pressing responsibility to make his own the works of these men. If he 
hears an echo of Christ’s voice in Hinduism or Buddhism, in Al-Ghaz- 
zali or in the natural quest of man for Unity, he must reply in the 
voice of Christ with such intensity that eventually the echo and the 
voice may be joined in one sound. That Coomaraswamy did so much 
more than any contemporary Christian to discover the identity of 
sounds is a serious rebuke to Christians, but now they alone can take 
up his work and bring it successfully to the beginning of a conclusion. 

But now in Christ Jesus you who sometime were afar off are made 

nigh by the blood of Christ. For he is our peace, who hath made 

both one and breaking down the middle wall of partition, the 
enmities in his flesh: making void the law of commandments con- 
tained in decrees: that he might make the two in himself into one 
new man, making peace, and might reconcile both to God in one 
body by the cross, killing the enmities in himself.—Ephesians 

2, 13-6. 

THE EpirTor. 








NICOLAS BERDYAEV: 1874-1948 
i. 23rp of this year marked the death of Nicolas Berd- 


yaev, one of the most remarkable men and thinkers of our age. 

It is necessary that I should remind the readers of Buiack- 
FRIARS of a few essential dates and events in his life. Born in 1874, 
he was thus just of the age to live on the marches of two worlds, 
at a time of some of the greatest upheavals in history, and he aptly 
describes his path as lying ‘between revolutions’. His entire thought 
was indeed pervaded by an awareness of the catastrophic destruction 
of an old world and of the emergence—for better or for worse—of a 
new one upon its ashes. This was no mere allergy to new twentieth- 
century topics; no mere groping around in the ruins of a desolated 
world in search of new assured and unquestioned values: he opened 
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his mind and heart to the destiny of the troubled world so as to gain 
a truer vision of its ultimate issue and meaning. 

At the beginning of the century Berdyaev became one of the most 
outstanding spokesmen of a Russian ‘Renaissance’ which marked the 
overthrow of the old intelligentsia and a general spiritual and intellec- 
tual renewal. The complex cultural processes and cross-currents of 
the nineteenth century in Russia had brought about, towards the end 
of the age, a complete alliance between atheism and ‘progress’ on 
the one hand and religion and political reaction on the other. The 
dissolution of these alliances and the overthrow of the supremacy 
of political over spiritual forces was the task and in a measure the 
achievement of this movement. Unlike the European Renaissance, 
however, that of Russia was not ‘in love with life’, nor did it look 
gleefully to the future, or preserve a wholesome sanity: it had a 
quality, admittedly not new in nineteenth-century Russia—the sense 
of human tragedy. While the heart of Europe had been eaten out by 
the disease of wishing unpleasant things away, the Russians knew, 
what Western man knows today by heart, that European civilisation 
is sick, that European mankind is vulgar and lifeless, that people are 
ruled by hatred, envy and suspicion, and that human eyes have lost 
the capacity to contemplate the eternal. 

Strange though it may seem, one of the most important sources of 
the cultural renascence was a new form of Socialism, radically 
different from the earlier traditional, somewhat spineless and idyllic 
‘Narodnitchestvo’, which regarded the primitive peasant as the chief 
force destined to change the face of Russia. It was a Marzist Social- 
ism, ready to face the terrifying inevitability of a technological age 
and society and marked by a wide outlook upon the philosophy of 
history. Thus it was that Berdyaev became a Marxist. His participa- 
tion in various political activities, though never very conspicuous, 
led to his expulsion from the University and even to exile from his 
native Kiev to the north of Russia. Yet he never became a Marxist 
of the orthodox type and, while remainirg true to Marxism in its 
social and economic aspects, he did not identify himself with its 
materialist philosophy, and was then, as indeed throughout his whole 
later intellectual development, secretly and overtly ‘God-tormented’. 

The beginning of the century marked Berdyaev’s spiritual evolu- 
tion ‘from Marxism to Idealism’ and thence to Orthodox Chris- 
tianity. In 1909 he published, together with other contributors, The 
Landmarks, a kind of manifesto, which had an almost revolutionary 
effect on great sections of Russian society and contained both an 
indictment of the anti-religious, anti-philosophical and (politically) 
simple-minded older intelligentsia and an affirmation of the signiti- 
cance of spiritual values in the renewal of Russia. The Russian 
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‘Renaissance’ had by then reached its momentum, but soon resolved 
itself in the final crisis of the Revolution. 

Though in many respects representative of and responsible for the 
new movement, Berdyaev remained, nevertheless, even then a soli- 
tary figure. He was not concerned, as many of his associates were, 
with mere cultural and esthetic ‘revaluations’, nor was he inclined 
to a hasty championship of the Church for even the highest ulterior 
motives. He followed his path in a mood of ‘difficult hope’, in the 
all-consuming knowledge of the greatness and the terror of human 
destiny. He was also much more sensitive than they to the social 
problems of his day. 

After the Revolution, and as a result of it, Berdyaev found himself 
in exile in 1922, at first in Germany, then in France, where he 
directed the Academy of the Philosophy of Religion (except for a 
short period in Russia after the Revolution he never held a Univer- 
sity appointment) and a review called ‘Put’ (The Way). It was, 
perhaps, not by chance that henceforth he was destined to wander 
as an exile without mundane allegiance, for, though he was Russian 
to the core of his being, his allegiances were always to the world of 
ideas. The majority of the Russian émigrés were quite unable to 
face the facts of the revolutionary upheaval: as a result these facts 
became more and more unpleasant, and the ‘emigration’ paid the 
usual price of suppressed guilt and self-pity or was led to a restless 
search for a lost spiritual and material security and turned with arid 
heart in hands to a vanished past. But Berdyaev had too deep a 
sense of history and was himself too much a representative of the 
earthquake age not to see the promise as well as the tragedy of so de- 
cisive a social and spiritual transformation as the Russian Revolution. 
He was conscious that such events do not take place smoothly and 
without untold pain and he did not engage in angry and uncompre- 
hending cries of moral fury and condemnation. The very experience 
of the Revolution made him look deeper for its causes and signifi- 
cance and perceive that it had, in effect, cut the grooves along which 
modern history is bound to run. Meanwhile exile and direct contact 
with the West enriched his thought, or, perhaps, brought out a rich- 
ness that was already there and, as it were, showed him to himself. 

It is by no means easy to characterise the thought of Berdyaev or 
to follow the inner development of his mind. He said a great deal by 
silence and, to quote his own words, asked questions ‘in a form 
which, though affirmative, also in a measure concealed them’. There 
is, fortunately or unfortunately, no academic aridity about his themes, 
method and style and one cannot ‘don-ify’ him. The strains and 
stresses of his style, his repetitive and summary utterances, his 
occasional obscurities and vagueness in detail have been a source of 
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exasperation to many readers. But when we remove the magnifying 
glass from his work and attempt to contemplate the totality of his 
thought, to grasp his ‘idea’ he becomes fully apprehensible and we 
discover his real motive. Berdyaev was essentially a macrocosmic 
genius; and it is the total meaning which is most significant. He had 
something of the Russian disdain for the virtves of logic, balance and 
form, something of openness to limitless horizons, and yet he always 
focused his attention upon the concrete and individual. The truth of 
propositions was almost irrelevant to him, and philosophy for him 
was an act of faith. ‘I must discover for myself that which God has 
hidden from me. God expects from me a free creative act’. Philo- 
sophical knowledge is no passive position of the intellectual observer, 
but a creative activity, with a logic all its own, in which the knower 
brings the whole of himself to bear at whatever point he is engaged. 
The effect of Berdyaev's thought is an experience, rather than the 
communication of a doctrine, religious or philosophical. He does not 
so much argtie as describe a mystery intuitively; and his success or 
failure is to be measured by th :2xtent to which the essential ex- 
perience of that mystery is accessible. True philosophy, according to 
Berdyaev, is not ‘objective’, but the fruit of passionate personal 
interest and commitment. And the value of his own work is that he 
thought and wrote out of passion. 

In the preface to one of his last works, An Essay in Eschatological 
Metaphysics, Berdyaev wrote that he considers his real motive to be 
metaphysical: he is a metaphysician who works in the concrete, the 
human, the unique, the personal. Man is the starting point of his 
whole philosophical enquiry. He deems that neither Idealism nor 
Positivism were able, for different reasons, to interpret life: the one 
because it disengages itself from human existence, the other because 
it altogether abandons the ‘love of wisdom’ and employs itself in 
hectoring those who assume it. But he also repudiates all theoretical 
ontologies, inasmuch as they deduce abstract relations between a 
contingent and an absolute being and thus ‘objectify’ existence and 
belie that character of truth which, in the words of Kierkegaard, 
‘torments us into reality’. 

This is the origin of Berdyaev’s intense concern for man and his 
all-consuming sense of solidarity with human destiny. ‘Moral con- 
sciousness began with God’s question, “‘Cain, where is thy brother 
Abel?’’ It will end with another question on the part of God: ‘‘Abel, 
where is thy brother Cain?’’’ (The Destiny of Man). He once said 
to me that he considered his philosophy to be Christian inasmuch as 
he has succeeded in showing it to be human. His philosophy is in fact 
pre-eminently a Christian humanism. And Christ’s God-manhood is 
the ultimate guarantee that Christianity will not forget the image of 
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man and the God-created dignity of man—truths which he believed 
in greatest danger of being forgotten, by Christians no less than by 
non-believers. Hardly any other Christian thinker was endowed with 
such a vision of man: man in his relation to God and to other men; 
man tragically stricken and yet called upon to create and capable of 
creativity; man in freedom and in bor’ ze; man in and over against 
nature and history; man in his home. .ness and godforsakenness; 
man who must bear the presence of all the hell and all the heaven 
of his humanity. 

From his earliest philosophical works (Philosoply of Freedom and 
The Meaning of the Creative Act) there emerges a sense of the 
contradictions of human existence which reach down to the divine- 
human foundations of the universe. But this had nothing in common 
with the interest and even fashion for deadly themes and ‘inherent 
struggles’ which seems to have today a general appeal to the schizoid 
mind of certain Western intellectuals. Nor is his philosophy an early 
visit to the Jean-Paul Sartre land of existentialism (however ‘existen- 
tialist’ he may be himself, or however much he may be fascinated by 
the confines of human existence)—a land which, indeed, he could not 
even accept as the human situation, or even a true «allegory of its 
essence (see his recent Au seuil de la nouvelle épcyue), since for him 
in the extreme of misery light keeps on breaking in. Man can be and 
is being warped out of all recognition by evil, degraded and defiled, 
but there is no elevation of despair to a hysterical supremacy: there 
is recognition of light, of a transcendent meaning which alone makes 
tragedy significant. Hence issues Berdyaev’s vision of, and readiness 
to fight for, a better world. Hence also his active struggle with the 
evil of all the social and historical ‘necessities’ by which the dignity 
and personality of man have been assaulted. He had very little faith 
in sociology and ‘scientism’ by which people claim to gain control 
over human development. He knew that in a world under the impact 
of Marx, Dostoevsky, Nietzsche, Freud, two great world wars, 
fascism, communism, and the spiritual disintegration of Western 
civilisation there is little ground for rosy optimisra. His vision was 
of a different nature: it was the vision of messianic and eschatolo- 
gical fulfilment, which alone will resolve the strife between man and 
his environment, between freedom and necessity; it was the certainty 
concerning the kingdom of God which spells the end of this stricken 
world, begetting its own doom, and yet throws a light upon, and 
gives meaning to, its tragic pathways. Within the cycle of nature, 
to which he belongs, man is and will remain a creature paralysed and 
crushed by inexorable necessity and reduced to the semblance of a 
broken puppet, to a ‘thing’ or ‘object’; but the coming of the king- 
dom is to overcome the tyrannies, estrangement and tedium of the 
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world. Not until history is ended can there be a peaceful earth and 
victory for the spirit of God and of man, although, paradoxically, at 
any given moment man is called upon to represent creatively this 
end and thereby, at any given moment, to end this world so full of 
estrangement, tyranny and tedium. This is eminently a vision, not a 
‘remedy’ or ‘solution’, and it has to be jvdged as such: a vision 
which can be explained and understood only, as Berdyaev himself 
explained and understood it, in prophetic terms. . . . 

When I saw Berdyaev for the last time, already on his death-bed, 
with the shadow of the spirit still resting upon his face, it seemed 
as if a veil of immense lassitude, patience and faint perplexity was 
covering the fiery intensity of an agonised, Promethean soul, engaged 
in a terrible struggle with the powers of this world. Such indeed was 
his living face: the face of a man, always serene, always kindly, 
always generous, and yet animated by some profound disquietude and 
aware of the greatness and the terror which attend human existence, 

Ki. LAMPERT. 








NICOLAS BARDYAEV AND THE RUSSIAN IDEA 


"T HE birth of an innumerable quantity of new generations 
cannot reconcile us to the death of one single man.’ These 
words of Nicolas Berdyaev come towards the end of one of 
his latest works to be translated into English, The Russian Idea!; 
and it has since transpired that they were written also near the 
end of his own life. They may serve as a fitting epitaph to the 
life and work of one who will not easily be replaced, and whose 
labour of interpreting the Russian world to the West was among 
the most pressing tasks of our generation in a field in which the 
labourers are still tragically few. His passing, therefore, is at once a 
blow and a challenge. We have lost one who undertook what few 
are willing, and fewer still are equipped, to do. But because the 
work must be done, it behoves us indeed not to be reconciled to his 
death, but rather to be emboldened by it. 

It is difficult in the stormy moment of an historical crisis to reflect 
at all calmly on the deeper issues below the surface of the political 
and military hubbub. Thought about the Russian question is almost 
paralysed by the very fact that everybody is thinking about it. The 
temptation to reduce a complex conflict to the simple categories 
of friend and enemy, of ‘them’ and ‘us’, necessarily destroys that 
effort to find common ground or at least to understand the motives 





1 Geoffrey Bles; 18s. 
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and purposes of the beloved enemy. It is a temptation which must 
be sternly resisted, especially by Christians who believe that they are 
called upon at all times to assist in the building of bridges, that it is 
never their office to strike off the ear of the servant of the High 
Priest. 

Berdyaev was himself a bridge between Russia and the West; 
and in his books he will remain so perhaps for more than one 
generation after his death. Many will feel moved to re-read once 
more his earlier works; but of his latest publications none is at 
ouce more apposite as a memorial to the task of interpreting Eastern 
and Western Europeans to one another and more stirring as a call 
to continue this work with the same sincerity and devotion as the 
essay on the inner being, the Platonic essence of the Russian soul 
as Berdyaev knew and conceived it, which is translated in English 
as The Russian Idea. 

Berdyaev himself bestrode the two worlds. In his idea of freedom, 
the fundamental creative freedom of spiritual man in virtue of 
which he is called upon to co-operate with God himself in the 
furthering of the divine purpose, he speaks a language which can 
be understood by many in the West, though its accents are clearly 
Russian. This freedom is distinct both from tue Western secular. 
liberal idea, and from that of traditional Catholic thought; but 
because Berdyaev speaks out of the depths of the Eastern Christian 
past, his words have not the alien sound in the Christian West 
which secular pronouncements are wont to have in the same con- 
text. ‘Dostoevsky’, he writes, ‘does not want « world without free- 
dom; he does not want even Paradise without freedom, he raises 
objections above all to a compulsory happiness’. But by the standard 
of this ultimate freedom, ‘not ease .. . [but] . . . a burden’, both 
East and West are condemned, because both East and West have 
fallen short in their respective characteristic ways and given them- 
selves over to slavery to external necessity. Berdyaev criticises 
Belinsky for sounding ‘that ill-omened sinister note: ‘‘neople are 
so stupid that it is necessary to bring them to happiness by force’’.’ 
But he is equally critical of utilitarian morality, which is still 
the mainstay of the Western secular world, despite all the academic 
disproofs to which its theoretical basis has been subjected. ‘Utili- 
tarianism is a principle of adaptation for the safeguarding of life 
and the attainment of happiness, but the safeguarding of life and 
happiness may be inconsistent with the freedom and dignity of 
personality. Utilitarianism is anti-personalist’. We are reminded 
too by Berdyaev of Marx's profound accusation against the economic 
order which enslaves its makers, an accusation applicable as 
pointedly to latter-day Marxists as to the bourgeois world against 
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which it was originally levied, ‘Man accepts as the exterior reality, 
and it ends by enslaving him, that which is his own product, an 
objectivisation and alienation which is produced by himself’. 

t is a sobering thought to those intent on a quarrel to discover 
that they are both in the same boat; and it may go far to rendering 
the present overriding conflict in the world first intelligible and 
finally manageable, if we pay attention to the profound judgment 
of the sins of both parties which Berdyaev delivers in his essay 
The Russian Idea in the light of his own fundamental doctrines of 
freedom, creativity, and the sanctity of personality. 

The Russian Idea itself, as Berdyaev sees it, is truly Platonic 
in that it is bodied forth imperfectly, distorted by the gross resis- 
tance of the material to which it struggles to give form. ‘The 
Russian Idea’, he writes, ‘found itself in profound conflict with 
Russian history as it was built up by the forces which held sway 
in it. In this lies the tragic element in the historical destiny of 
Russia. . . .’ But despite the failure to achieve perfect expression, 
a failure surely as human as it may be Russian, Berdyaev believes 
in the deep truth and abiding reality of a recognisable Russian 
character, faced with a struggle against the satanic temptations 
proper to itself as we in the West are similarly beset by our own 
characteristic demons. 

‘The Russians’, he tells us, ‘are not sceptics, they are dogma- 
tists’. It is their property ‘to indulge in philosophy’. ‘There is 
enshrined deep down in the Russian people greater freedom of 
spirit than there is among the more free and enlightened peoples 
of the West. There is enshrined a greater freedom in the heart 
of Orthodoxy than there is in Roman Catholicism.’ “The Western 
cult of cold-blooded justice is not to be found among them. To 
them man is a higher principle than property, and this is the 
defining factor in Russian social morality.’ “The Russians are not 
striving for a kingdom which is of this world; they are not moved 
by.the will to power and might. In their spiritual structure the 
Russians are not an imperialist people; they do not like the State.’ 
At the same time, however, we must not forget the strong Russian 
communal sense, opposed to Western individualism but not to Ber- 
dyaev’s own personalism. ‘It is a Russian idea that individual 
salvation is impossible, that salvation is corporate, that all are 
answerable for all.’ Again, he writes: ‘Corporate experience of love, 
sobornost, is the criterion of apprehension. Here we have a prin- 
ciple which is opposed to authority; it is also a method of appre- 
hension which is opposed to the Cartesian cogito ergo sum’. And 
yet, Berdyaev will write, in castigating Western formalism and 
legalism and in particular ‘official Roman Catholicism which has 
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distorted Christianity into a religion of law’, ‘To us it is man who is 
the important thing; to them it is society, civilisation’. 

Here we touch not only on one of the most important distinctions 
which Berdyaev himself draws between the contrasted viewpoints 
of Russia and the West, but on one which imposes itself in every 
quarter where the contrast, or conflict, is making itself felt: there 
are two views abroad in the world of the way in which men are 
properly united together, of the way which most truly and most 
profoundly permits man among men to be free. It can be argued, 
as Berdyaev has done, that present-day Russia is not fully true 
to its real self, to its formal Idea. But the same argument applies 
surely to the West. We lack, unfortunately, the proper precision 
of vocabulary to differentiate these two views in public discussion. 
Words like society, community, state and individual are hopelessly 
compromised. There is not even any agreement in the West con- 
cerning what we mean by the Church. But if Berdyaev’s thesis be 
the truth, and it is the most encouraging one to be found in a 
darkening world, then the ultimate dissension is still only a ques- 
tion, we will not say of words, but of means rather than ends. 
It is not possible to come to terms with a man whose ends are 
different from our own, though neither is it necessary to annihilate 
him; but it is possible to make peace (and the word make is used 
here advisedly) with one who has gone astray from.a road along 
which ve are ourselves trying and perhaps failing also to travel. 

‘The self-assertion of man leads to the denial of man.’ In this, 
we all stand under the same condemnation. But Berdyaev con- 
tinues: ‘In Russia the last word in this dialectic of humanism was 
communism. That also had humanitarian sources; it desired to fight 
for the ‘iberation of man from slavery, but in the result, the 
social eoies'ive, within which man ought to be liberated from ex- 
ploitation and violence, becomes an agency for the enslavement 
of personality. The primacy of society over personality is affirmed, 
the primacy of the proletariat, or rather of the idea of the prole- 
tariat, over the worker, over the concrete man. Man in liberating 
himself from the idolatry of the past falls into a new idolatry’. 
In Russian communism, ‘the Russian messianic idea has passed 
into a non-religious and anti-religious form’. 

But have we no secular heresies in the West? Or are our Western 
values, about which we write and talk so much today, immune from 
criticism, and properly to be defended merely because they are 
ours? Berdyaev was one of the Western world’s profoundesé critics. 
He would have none of the comfortable bourgeois ethics which have 
supported the Renaissance order during the four centuries of its 
flowering. The hatred of the bourgeois spirit of the West is, he 

° 
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thinks, a characteristic Russian motif. ‘If he | the Russian] hates 
progress, liberalism, democracy, socialism, it is simply because all 
this leads to the sovereignty of the bourgeois and to a dull earthly 
paradise’. But the disesteem of Western values is more far-reaching 
and profound than this rejection of the modern age and its dominant 
secularism. Berdyaev quotes Aksakov as writing: ‘In the West 
they kill souls and replace them by the perfecting of political forms 
and the establishment of good order and by police action. Conscience 
is replaced by law; regulations become a substitute for the inward 
impulse; even charity is turned into a mechanical business in the 
West; all the anxiety is for political forms’. Kireevsky, moreover, 
held in Berdyaev’s words that ‘in the West everything has arisen 
from the triumph of formal reason; the tendency to rationalistic 
segmentation was, so to speak, the second fail of man’. 

That there is material for serious pondering in these accusations 
is not to be denied, and the more so as some of the phrases used 
bear an oddly precise resembla..ce to those we are wont to employ 
ourselves today about the spiritual condition of Russia. Can it 
possibly be true, then, that the real alignment of opposing forces 
in the modern world is the same as it always has been in the past, 
since Eve faced the serpent by the apple tree, since Jacob wrestled 
in the dawn and Job found himself alone in a whirlwind? This would 
seem to be the conclusion to be drawn from contemplating Ber- 
dyuev’s portrait of the eternal Russian which is at the same time 
so admirable a sketch of the eternal Westerner. That such a truth 
needs to be emphasised itself requires no emphasis. But we shall 
sorely miss the loss of one-most able pen which has for so long 
borne witness to the life of the Spirit. There are not in these days 
so many who fight under this banner; and if it were not for the 
fact that the holder of the pen lives on in a way denied to the 
sword-bearer, that slender instrument might never have made good 
its claim to be the mightier of the two. 

In remembering with respect the work of this singularly im- 
pressive writer and in recalling how many idols, ut whose feet we 
have perhaps ourselves bowed in passing, he has cast down and 
dethroned, it would perhaps be significant and apposite to remember 
an earlier writer, still read, who in deprecating his readers’ addic- 
tion to meaningless sacrifices and vain fetishes said to them: ‘For 
the law having a shadow of the good things to come, not the very 
image of the things, they can never with the same sacrifices year 
by year, which they offer continually, make perfect them that draw 
nigh.’ Rather, he asked: ‘How much more shall the blood of Christ 
, cleanse your conscience from dead works to serve the living 
God?’ CHARLES VEREKER. 
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MEDIEVAL VALUES’ 


HE period in the life of the Church during which one and 
T the same tradition flourished throughout the Christian world, 
in East and West alike, is generally supposed to be the first 
five centuries, or, in other words, the period before and up to the 
medieval. The Middle Ages, and especially what may be called the 
Latin Middle Ages, are either discounted altogether or else men- 
tioned only in order to eliminate them from the field of investi- 
gation: three charges in particular being levelled against them. 
To begin with, the Middle Ayes in the West are held to have been 
juridical and institutional, fenced about by an intricate system of 
legislation; they were the Golden Age of Canon Law and thus 
opposed to the spontaneous developments characterising the Eastern 
Church over the same period of time. The medieval West was 
also marked by moral and psychological trends of thought in con- 
trast with the mysticism of Eastern Christianity, and religious life 
tended to be more practical than contemplative in spirit. The 
immediate present and its concerns bulked larger than the dis- 
interested pursuit of eternal life, and the temporal preponderated 
over the eschatological in importance. There is, moreover, a notice- 





1 yom the French of Dom Jean Leclercq. A mcuk of Clervaux and one of France’s 
leading authorities in matters medieval, he has already published important works 
on the ecclesiology of John of Paris, on the spirituality of Petrus Cellensis, on 
John of Fécamp and on Peter the Venerable, as well as numerous articles in 
reviews, having now in preparation a book on St Bernard and a critical edition 
of the Letters of Ivo of Chartres. The field in which he pursues his researches is 
very similar to the one tilled so fruitfully in the past by Dom Wilmart, but his 
approach is rather different from that of his well-known predecessor. Although by 
no means incapable or impatient.of the minutiae of erudition, his works abound 
in general ideas, such as do undeniably exist but need looking for in the exhaustive 
contributions of Dom Wilmart to medieval studies. 

m’intéressent. . 

The pages which follow are an adaptation rather than a literal translation of a 
notable article which he published in volume 19 (1946) of Irénikon propounding his 
theory of the two parallel (not successive) trends in medieval religious literature. 
Its main ideas were lately discussed at length with the present writer in the 
course of work pursued in common and full permission was given for the adapta- 
tion: an English version of the text being made by Miss G. M. Durnford. 

Even with his careful provisos some may not agree with all that Dom Leclercq 
has to say—in the opinion of the present writer the dominating figures of both the 
scholastic and the monastic worlds have the greatest things in common—yet his 
main contention is sound: that both trends co-exist, and that to recognise this fact 
is to be provided with a key to the understanding of the spiritual writers of the 
Middle Ages. Such a key seems to be particularly desirable now that many of the 
lesser-known religious works, both of the early Eastern Church and of the 
medieval West, are being happily brought to light and put at our disposal in 
various series of texts and translations. The few references to books and the foot- 
notes in these pages are peculiar to the English version. 
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ably psychological bent in the writings of the men most repre- 
sentative of the centuries in question; to quote examples from 
either extremity of the period, we find St Gregory the Great pre- 
eminently the moralist of Scriptural exegesis, and St Bernard’s 
conscious fervour far removed from the ancient spirituality of the 
Charisma. Finally, the Middle Ages of the West follow closely in 
the footsteps of St Augustine, and even then not so much Si 
Augustine the theologian us the logician and philosopher, seeking 
inspiration in Platonic and, later, Aristotelian systems rather than 
in the liturgy, the Fathers, and the spiritual interpretation of holy 
Scripture. 

For all these reasons the medieval epoch in the West is looked 
upon as making a break in integral Christian tradition. 

The deduction is logical enough if the presupposition be sound 
But is it? Car we calmly accept the fact that the greater part 
of the Church’s history represents a breach or a deviation? Were 
there only five privileged centuries and fifteen centuries of decline? 
Here is a problem which must be faced and challenged to yield a 
solution. If it can be established that at least up to the thirteenth 
century the West did in fact remain in contact with the older 
and most universal traditions, then the duration of the ‘breach’ 
is already considerably reduced. It may not be superfluous in 
this connection to draw attention to certain hitherto unrecognised 
aspects of this portion of the Middle Ages. 

It would appear that we may rightly distinguish two Middle 
Ages in the West, always providing that we avoid seeing them 
as two successive chronological epochs, early and late, implying 
something inferior in the second one. The two Middle Ages of 
which we are speaking co-existed from about the eighth to the 
twelfth century. They may well be compared to parallel lines never 
quite meeting, cross-currents that touch and mingle for a time 
or react on one another but none the less remain distinct, and all 
along correspond to the twofold activity in the Church represented 
by monks and clerks. 

The clerkly medieval world draws its inspiration from the epis- 
copal schools and subsists on their culture. It is of ‘scholar’ origin 
and its intellectual movements grow normally and almost inevi- 
tably into that ‘scholasticism’ which reached its full flowering in 
the thirteenth century, notably in the University of Paris. And 
this is what is popularly mistaken for the whole of the medieval 
West. On the juridical side it is shown in the sustained efforts of 
the hierarchy and the compilers of Canon Law to assure to the 
Church an independent, stable, political status and give her a 
complete organisation in matters temporal. On the moral side it 
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will give rise to systematised casuistry; in the field of thought 
its master is St Augustine: the psychological theory of the Trinity, 
the metaphysical or scientific developments perceptible especially 
in his earlier works; these exercise a profound influence over the 
philosophical and theological mind of the Paris doctors. 

It need scarcely be said that these generalisations are too sum- 
mary. If, in the late thirteenth-century Quodlibetales, St Augustine 
is unquestionably the authority most invoked, the Greek Fathers 
are not, on that account, forgotten: the importance they accord 
to St John Damascene is well known, to quote but a single instance. 
Several recent works on the sources of St Thomas and the use 
he makes of his authorities betray how much his writings owe to 
conceptions highly traditional; his patristic learning was very much 
greater than has often been supposed. he sayings reported by 
his biographers that he would gladly give the whole city of Paris 
for the power to consult St John Chrysostom’s Commentary on 
St Matthew is symptomatic in this connection and we know, too, 
the daily use he made of Cassian’s Conferences and the Lives of 
the Desert Fathers. The more the scholastic thirteenth century is 
studied, the richer and more complete it appears. 

The fact remains, however, that vast and varied as are the textual 
sources drawn upon by the scholastic Middle Ages, they bear an 
entirely different intellectual stamp from that borne by monastic 
thought over the same period. Save on the personal plane, mona- 
chism had no intercourse with the scholastic world, and the spiritual 
activity that grew out of the soil of the cloister approximated more 
to the Eastern Church than to the mind which blossomed into 
the great urban scholars of the West. The religious life of the 
medieval Benedictine abbeys as it reflects the development of 
the Latin West is nearer than is generally supposed to that 
led in the East at the same time, and this because both were the 
immediate and direct prolongation of a tradition older than the 
Schism. The monastic Middle Ages were themselves diverse in 
character: in one and the same century, the ninth, the commen- 
taries of Aleuin and Hraban Maur ditfer widely although (even 
supposing Alcuin was not a Benedictine) both men lived under 
the aegis of the monasteries, while several pseudo-Haymos inter- 
preted Scripture in works, whether published or still in manuscript, 
very various in style, and the same is true of the pseudo-Bedes. 
Hitherto these authors have not been studied: when they have 
by chance attracted attention, it is only as throwing light on 
critical or documentary questions: attempts have been made to 
date or place or identify them rather than to examine the spiritual 
milieu to which they belong and on which they can enlighten us. 
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In this respect the medievalists of the future have still a rich harvest 
to gleaa. The tracing of the history of culture and the spiritual life 
the history of human thought and prayer, in a word the history 
of men has not so far evoked any effort comparable to that expended 
on clearing up problems connected with facts, texts, and, lately, 
doctrines. Henceforward it would appear that the monastic under- 
current flowing throughout the entire medieval period is only a 
continuation of the older patristic current. 

The continuance throughout the monastic Middle Ages of many 
elements bound up with Eastern tradition is easy to verify from 
sources covering the whole range of monastic spirituality. The very 
words employed are revealing in this connection. Not just one 
singled out nor the most famous necessarily, nor the most widely 
read, nor the most influential in succeeding generations, but many 
in all these cavegories use words borrowed from the Greek Fathers; 
words like theoria, vita theorica, philosophus and philosophia, theo- 
logus and theologia. And what is so remarkable is that they attach 
the same sense to them as the Eastern mystics did. Down to the 
end of the twelfth century, for instance, the term theologia, instead 
of connoting a scientifically intellectual exercise, was understood as 
the state of the soul in prayer, her contemplation of the divine 
mysteries reflected in wonderment and praise. 

The same fidelity to the Greek and Latin Fathers is characteristic 
of medieval religious learning, or, if preferred. the study of theology 
in the modern sense of the term, provided always it is borne in mind 
that in the case of the monks the term ‘theology’ included an inner 
experience, an attitude of the soul implying and drawing upon 
all the Church’s well-springs of contemplation: liturgical, exegetical 
and devotional. And what is the raw material, the theme par 
excellence on which this sublime activity is exercised? Everything 
that throws light on the glory of God and the triumph of Christ. 
Firstly, the whole of Christology is centred on the scenes of the 
Redeemer’s victory: the resurrection, the ascension, envisaged as 
‘mysteries’ quite as much as historical events. Secondly, Mariology 
flows from the divine Motherhood of the Virgin and is interwoven 
with the bond uniting the person of Mary to the person and work 
of Christ: it lingers less willingly on the psychological and human 
privileges of the Mother of God. Thirdly, a feature of Angelology 
is that, however highly developed, it too remains sober and balanced, 
neither deviating into a superstitious demonology on the one hand 
nor into a too self-regarding ‘evotion to the Angel Guardians on 
the other. To sum up: the entire life of man, the entire life of 
the Church is eschatological in attitude and outlook: human exist- 
ence and all its manifestations are meaningless save in relation 
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to the heavenly realities which they forecast. 

There is such a thing then as monastic theology, which brooded 
over the great traditional ideas, and preferred these to corollaries. 
Peter the Venerable wrote two long treatises, only two, on the life 
of our Lord; not didactic expositions, but dogmatic in inspiration 
and lyrical in manner, the one dealing with the Transfiguration, 
the other with the Resurrection. (P.L. 189, 953.) They are at 
once so solid and so poetic, these splendid texts. they make one 
feel one is reading some of the great Catecheses of Cyril of Jeru- 
salem or Gregory Nazianzen: among the Latin Fathers they suggest 
Leo the Great or Zeno rather than Augustine. And when, at the 
very end of the twelfth century, Baldwin of Canterbury, the Cister- 
cian, set out to write on the Eucharist, his work took the form 
of a commentary on holy Scriptures (P.L. 204), the texts he 
dwells on being mainly borrowed either from the Old Testament 
or from Biblical passages embodied in the Roman Canon of the 
Mass, and thus by means of a sound spiritual exegesis, Christo- 
logical but not concerned with moralising, he makes the Old and 
New Testaments throw light on one another. Origen is quoted 
several times, philosophical speculation is avoided, and he devotes 
a brief excursus only at the end of his treatise to those questions 
concerning substance and accidents which had so specially exercised 
the schoolmen since Berengarius. Taken as a whole, his work lays 
emphasis on Sacrifice and Communion as the well-springs of eternal 
life: the Sacrifice of the Body of Christ is the effectual commemora- 
ation of the Easter mystery, the fulfilment of the Pasch and other 
ancient types, the prophetic pledge of beatitude. 

In the spiritual field ascetic practice equally with mystic theory 
keeps an Eastern flavour. As regards the first it will suffice to 
recall that twelfth-century Cluny practised the metaniae (or, ‘satis- 
factions’) of the Egyptian deserts: both the word and the thing 
had been retained (P.L. 189, 1027.). As for the great ideas under- 
lying the mystical life, they were such as abound in the Sayings 
of the Fathers and in Gregory of Nyssa. The same fundamental 
realities and the same essential experiences are reflected in identical 
formulas, often presented in a like paradoxical guise: ‘sober 
drunkenness’, ‘watchful sleep’, belong as truly to John of Fécamp 
or Arnold of Bonneval as they do to Basil or the pseudo-Dionysius. 
If, some day, its history in medieval monachism is traced, the 
phrase via regia and others of the same mystic significance will 
help to establish and confirm a glorious continuity between the 
great doctors of the East and those who succeeded them in the 
Latin Church. Not that we must expect to find absolute identity 
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of outlook; the ideas are living and being alive they evolve, but 
they are fundamentally the same. The puritas upon which the monks 
of the twelfth century are so fond of dwelling approximates closely to 
the patristic catharsis, and Ivo of Chartres’s advice to eleventh- 
century virgins is curiously reminiscent of Methodius’s Banquet. 

It would be easy to multiply examples; the important thing is 
to pick out such as go to prove the solid unity persisting between 
Western monachism and the Christian East; a unity concerned 
with looking at man’s life on earth primarily as an anticipation; his 
whole soul stretched out towards the glorious return of Christ, 
the full restoration of the universe and of humanity, his only worth- 
while pursuit here below to begin to lead the very life which will be 
his in a happy eternity. The monastic ideal is thus essentially con- 
templative. While the Church’s men of action, her clerks educated 
in city schools, make laudable attempts to inoculate temporal insti- 
tutions with Christianity and in so doing set up a form of humanism 
which can be regarded as belonging to this world, the monks, on 
the other hand, are cultivating what is really a humanism not of 
this world. Their renunciation of what is transient has been mis- 
taken by some historians for anti-humanism, but it would be folly 
to see in it utter indifference to real life: witness their achievements 
in the economic field. But they were always looking to a divine 
future, waiting for a Man to come, for the Son of God to come 
to judge the living and the dead and restore God’s paradise. All 
monkish asceticism takes its meaning from this other-worldliness: 
their withdrawal from earthly concerns, their small taste for the 
exercise of pastoral functions, even when they had been raised to 
the priesthood. 

It would not be difficult further to extend the scope of these 
suggestions. Suffice it to remember all that the sculpture in the 
great abbey churches owes to ancient iconography, while romanesque 
frescoes in the humblest of priories are reminiscent of the mosaics 
of Ravenna and Sancta Sophia. Monastic exegesis is a subject 
aeserving of thorough investigation: not merely as regards method 
but in their choice of texts too, the Benedictines would appear to 
be in the line of succession to the earliest Fathers. Did they not, 
in writings for the most part anonymous or unpublished, repeatedly 
expound the mystic significance of the Tabernacle of Moses and 
the High Priest’s vesture with precisely the same zest as Clement 
of Alexandria? When the whole history of the commentaries on 
the Canticle right from Origen to Thomas Gallus becomes known, 
is it not likely to afford fresh proof of the close relationship uniting 
the spiritual spokesmen of Western monasticism with those of 
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Greek antiquity? One can but hazard a prophecy. For in all these 
regions as yet unexplored a trail remains to be blazed. 

It would be foolhardy to wish to explain the coincidences between 
the Kust and the monastic Middle Ages until each has been duly 
verified and submitted to detailed study: the most that can be 
done at the present stage of research is to weigh probabilities and 
allege reasons. Everything that continued to be possessed in common 
between Western monachism and Byzantine tradition did in fact 
so continue because on both sides contact was maintained with 
the same sources. Certain of these sources can even now be pointed 
out with no risk of error, primarily, of course, the Bibie. The 
same texts have been read, and read in the same way, since the 
psychology of lectio divina—so different from that of the School- 
men's quaestio—is very like that revealed by the spiritual com- 
mentaries of the Fathers. In the scholastic sphere the Bible was 
looked to to supply arguments that could be introduced into doc- 
trina: disputations; the literal exegesis was everything. In the 
cloister, on the contrary, men searched the scriptures simply to 
discover food for contemplation such as would support the soul’s 
life: free rein was given therefore to allegorical interpretation, 
although objective criticism was not despised as the occupation 
of those with aptitude for it. Origen had in his day employed both 
methods, though his commentaries on Exodus or the Canticle are the 
books of his one would turn to for inspiration rather than the 
Hezapla. 

Inseparable from the Bible were the Fathers’ expositions of it . 
which were constantly studied and transcribed. The Greek members 
among them claimed some degree of attention; translations, not 
very numerous, perhaps, but well selected and of first rate quality. 
were conscientiously made and widely disseminated. St Basil’s 
Hexzameron, for instance, became known through Hustathius’s 
translation of it, a work so accurate that it is still one of the best 
authorities for the original text. Catalogues, and works like that 
of N. R. Ker on The Medieval Libraries of Great Britain, prove 
that throughout that period manuscripts of Athanasius, Basil, 
Clement of Alexandria, Dionysius the Areopagite, Ephraem, 
Kusebius of Caesaria, Gregory Nazianzen, Hegesippus, Hesychius, 
Irenaeus, St John Chrysostom, Origen and Sozomen were in exist- 
ence in monastic libraries and that some among them were often 
copied. Numbers of texts of Greek or Syriac origin have only sur- 
vived in Latin manuscripts, some of them dating from the twelfth 
century, like those known as the Latin Origen, the Latin Chry- 
sostom, the Gallican Eusebius, each pseudonym denoting several 
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anonymous authors whose works have never yet been studied, still 
less edited with the care they deserve. 

It is the case with some of the Fathers that certain elements 
borrowed from classical philosophy or from Jewish thought, from 
Plotinus or from one of the stoics and from Philo of Alexandria 
were called upon to enrich the interpretation of the great Bible 
subjects, and a portion of this material descended to the Middle 
Ages. It would be wrong to over-emphasise the importance of the 
Greek Fathers’ contribution in this connection, yet there are certain 
facts that cannot be challenged: William of St Thierry quotes 
Origen fifty times and Gregory of Nyssa thirty,2 whereas Gilson 
has pointed out that St Bernard also owes something to Origen.} 
St Gregory the Great, too, the father of all the monastic spiritual 
literature of the Middle Ages, the Gregory of the Moralia or Ezekiel 
rather than he of the better-known Homilies or Dialogues, this 
Gregory did not spend several years in Constantinople without 
being influenced thereby. Were other writers made the subject of 
studies as minute as those which have been devoted to, say, William 
of St Thierry, we would be forced to draw analogous conclusions, 
and this is something to be taken into consideration. 

The main road down which the treasures of antiquity travelled 
to the monastic Middle Ages would seem to have been the Liturgy. 
Assuredly in every church, and first of all in the Cathedrals under 
whose walls the Schools were built, the same ceremonies were 
carried out, the same texts sung. Yet the life of the monks was 
perforce much more deeply permeated by them. This helps us to 
realise why soteriological and eschatological themes remained 
the staple food of monastic contemplation and see how it was that 
when a point of doctrine such as the Real Presence or the legitimacy 
of prayers for the dead was called in question the argument instinc- 
tively cited was liturgical custom: the practice of great monasteries 
like Cluny served as the accepted basis for discussion; to discover 
what that practice was preceded speculation and paved the way 
to considering the data of the particular dogma under discussion. 
The need of interpreting the liturgy as well as the Bible was 
generally admitted, and of interpreting it in the same way. 

Finally, the part played by living tradition in this continuity 
linking Western monachism to the Church’s past, must not be 
misunderstood or minimised. It is often asserted that the monks 
preserved the tradition through copying, reading and expounding 





2 J.-M. Déchanet, Guillawme de Saint-Thierry (Bruges, 1942), pp. 206-7. 
3 La Théologie mystique de Saint Bernard (Paris, 1934), pp. 27, 45. 
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the works of the Fathers, and this is certainly true; but it was 
also kept through living what the Fathers wrote, or ‘transmission 
by experience’, as it may be called. 

At a time when men were in danger of losing intellectual balance 
amid the niceties of problems really subsidiary, the abbeys remained 
the storehouse as it were of the great Christian ideas; owing to 
the daily observance of the Office and to assiduous meditation on 
the Fathers of the Church, contact was kept with the sources 
of doctrine. Thanks to oral teaching and to the examples handed 
down through generations right from the earliest anchorites, the 
precious heritage received from those spiritual giants who were 
the fathers of monachism was preserved intact. Interchange and 
intercourse between the East on the one hand and Italy, Gaul, 
Germany and Spain on the other had never ceased: Cassian brought 
back word to Marseilles of what he had seen in Egypt; St Martin 
had travelled through the Empire before he founded Ligugé; St 
Benedict was versed in the Fathers and makes much of St Basil; 
St Gregory the Great had frequented the spiritual circles of Con- 
stantinople. In Carolingian times and at the time of the Crusades. 
in the intervals favourable to Holy Land pilgrimage, a close com- 
munion of ideas, aspirations and religious experiences was estab- 
lished. From Tabennisi to Cluny, from St Anthony to Peter the 
Venerable there had been no break, no interruption. 

This transmission, living and in harmony with the laws of life, 
had allowed of the Western monks’ assimilating many of the ele- 
ments which constituted the strength of their Eastern brothers. 
It also made it possible for them to leave behind. or let drop, 
certain elements in the Western past less suitable for assimilation. 
While some saw in St Augustine’s Confessions an arsenal for the 
manufacture of metaphysical proofs, the masters of the spiritual 
life looked on them only as a mystie’s testimony. They distilled 
the essence of his outpourings from all the philosophic matter sur- 
rounding them: valuable as this was, it was foreign to Augustine’s 
prayer. His polemic regarding the Manichees or Neo-Platonists 
had neither meaning nor appeal for the monks of the tenth or 
eleventh centuries; they therefore lost no time over them. Through 
St Gregory, John of Fécamp and the monkish generation who lived 
upon their writings, Augustine’s teaching became so to speak sifted: 
the form in which it fascinated the thirteenth century schoolmen 
was very different from that in which the monastic writers had 
clothed it. 

These few observations are sufficient to authorise us in drawing 
two types of conclusions, speculative and practical. The first con- 
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cerns a judgment to be passed on the Middle Ages, and it must 
be a judgment finely weighed, completely balanced. The medieval 
period is not a simple entity, it is two things, two at least. And 
the monastic Middle Ages, profoundly Western and Latin as they 
are, approximate more nearly to the East than do the scholastic 
Middle Ages flourishing at the same time and on the same soil, 
There is here no question of denying that the scholastic stream 
af tendency stands for a legitimate evolution, a real advancement 
in Christian thought, nor would we minimise the grave divergencies 
which separate Western and Eastern monks. It may even happen 
that closer examination will reveal that the resemblances between 
them are scarcely more than apparent and superficial compared 
with the underlying differences. But these resemblances do exist, 
and they have been too long overlooked. It would be dangerous 
indeed to be carried away by the charms of their similarity: that 
would be to fall into an easy but baseless and premature notion 
of what their union constituted. There are substantial differences 
hetween the monastic Middle Ages and the Christian East: even 
granted that men had the same thoughts on either side, they were 
filtered through very diverse temperaments. On the other hand, 
even in the West, the difference separating the monastic from 
the scholastic world consists not so much in the doctrines themselves 
as in a mode of thought. Among the Easterns, too, it must be 
remembered that differences existed; either on the psychological! 
side, for Ephraem does not think like Chrysostom, nor the Syrians 
like the Greeks; or as to immediate concerns such as those which 
put Antioch and Alexandria in opposition to each other. But differ- 
ences of that kind do not exclude fundamental agreement. 

To determine just how far it is impossible to find a common 
denominator the West must be studied as the Kast has been. To 
know the West better will be to appreciate her more, if the matte: 
is honestly faced. The Western Middle Ages are a solid fact com- 
manding respect. They embody truths which it is our plain duty 
to approach with sympathy and in an objective spirit. Historical 
data are too often simplified to an absurd extent, and a far-off 
past telescoped into all that is prior to the spiritual generation to 
which the historian belongs; an idea of the Middle Ages is fostered 
which they themselves would most certainly have repudiated as 
unrecognisable. Knowledge and love of the medieval West is thus 
beneficial for the admirers of the East and of antiquity as well as 
fur everyone who is well assured that the history of the Church is 
not one of decline and fall. ~~ 
Dom G. D. ScHLEGEL. 
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THE MIND OF MIDDLE AGE 


ANY in middle age are finding how far they have travelled 
MY tom the opinions of their youth, in most of those sublunary 

matters subject to the rule of opinion. In youth our opinions 
commonly present themselves to us in the guise of convictions; it is 
part of the process of growing up (and indeed of growing old), that 
we learn how much greater the field of mere opinion is than we 
imagined it in our youth. The two books before us! represent for the 
present writer, and for others of his generation, something of that 
gradual revolution in ideas which the sheer pressure of events has 
brought to birth in us. 

First let us look at Gill, who recalls our youth, Distributism, 
Belloc, Chesterton, and all that happy romantic hangover from the 
19th century into our own day, which beguiled us in the twenties. 
Few will take Gill as seriously as does the Editor of these letters, 
describing him as one of the ‘greatest minds of the day’, and even 
gracing his thought with the high name of ‘philosophy’. One admits 
readily the fascination of Gill, his passionate didactic style, his 
capacity for self-revelation, his sincerity at times almost fanatical, 
his vision crystal-clear but narrow in range. But these qualities which 
constitute the attraction of Gill for so many are bought at a high 
price—the price of a sort of affected ignorance on his part of those 
many things which did not interest him. Say if you will a sort of 
refusal to acknowledge the existence of the total field of reality—a 
vicious habit of simplifying the complex. He was intensely English— 
at once a strength and a weakness: a strength to his art, a weakness 
if we judge him as a thinker. Let it be admitted that he was one of 
the great men of the day, provided we do not go on to say that he 
was one of the greatest minds or a philosopher. A great man, because 
he had talent perhaps to the point of genius; a writer whose style 
combined ¢clarity with passion, persuasiveness, strength, economy. 
A highly individual artist whose sculpture is certain to rank high 
among the work of this century; a letterer creative to the point of 
genius, and one of the greatest for many centuries. But in spite of 
all this and perhaps because of it, it is an error to rank him with the 
philosophers and the thinkers; for he had neither the capacity for 
abstract thought, nor the power of co-ordinating ideas, of interpreting 





1 The Letters of Eric Gill; edited by Walter Shewring (Cape); A Study of History, 
Vol. I, by Arnold J. Toynbee (Oxford U.P.).—These volumes have already been 
reviewed in this journal. We publish this opposite view of Gill’s thought that the 
reader may be presented with both sides of the picture.—Editor. 
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facts; nor yet that wide field of vision in which great intellectual 
power consists. 

We are perhaps excessively familiar with the old Gillian theses that 
‘the artist is not a special kind of man, but every man is a special 
kind of artist’—that ‘the factory reduces man to a state of subhuman 
degradation’, and so on, and while wishing to acknowledge the 
measure of rather obvious truth which these and other sayings of his 
contain, it is necessary also to point out that these terse statements 
will not stand close analysis. Take the statement ‘the artist is not a 
special kind of man’. It may be highly desirable that every man 
should be a special kind of artist, it may be every man is a potential 
artist of some sort, as every priest is a potential pope, as the world 
is full of mute inglorious Miltons, who will only become vocal and 
glorious in the next life, but either Gill meant that it was here and 
now eminently possible for every man to be an artist, to be a creative 
maker of things, and that he would have been such a creative maker 
of things, if it had not been for the malign influence of industrial 
capitalism; or if he did not mean that, then his passion was folly, 
and he meant nothing. 

It was essential for a mind like Gill’s, if it was to retain its narrow 
vision clear, that it should remain ignorant of history, important that 
it should never receive anything like a systematic instruction in any 
science, as for example that of philosophy. If there are those who are 
educated above their abilities, there are those who are educated below 
their abilities, and Gill was one of these. There is nothing derogatory 
in saying this, for Gill said as much himself, and some of the world’s 
greatest artists have in the literary sense been uneducated. It might 
be argued that an elaborate literary education is bad for the artist 
as an artist, because it weakens that sense: of the concrete in which 
art to a great extent consists. But there are certain advantages in 
being acquainted with ideas and facts; of having some sense of the 
historical scale of things, and of the diversity of human opinion; there 
are certain advantages in a measure of education. And some of these 
are, that granted a certain natural intelligence, the laborious process 
which goes by the name of education will tend first of all to make a 
man aware of the existence of other opinions, to make him cautious 
in judgment, and it will temper those convictions whose root is 
emotion. Also, alas, it will often blur that clear outline of thought 
which can be packed into a short aphorism; it will introduce qualifica- 
tion and sub-distinction into what would otherwise be clear un- 
trammelled statements; in a word it would make him for good or ill all 
that Gill was not. For Gill’s passion and sincerity were those of a man 
who, although he said ‘Look after truth and goodness and beauty will 
look after itself’, was emotionally convinced not of the primacy of 
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truth, but of the primacy of the beautiful. It is significant for example 
that while he took over from Maritain the thomist distinction between 
art and prudence, and while he quoted the great French philosopher 
on the ethics of property, he ignored the latter’s distinction between 
the useful and the fine arts, and his communitarian ideas of owner- 
ship for the modern industrial method of production. He never men- 
tioned nor does he seem aware of Maritain’s total acceptance of the 
machine. 

Gill’s beautiful clarity of style was also in great measure a 
consequence of his happy ignorance; men and their motives were 
either good or bad; he was concerned with Kngland, art, and the 
present; the world as a whole, the past and the complex kaleido- 
scope of events which we call history for him had only a shadowy 
existence. He could see his own little world so clearly and simply; 
its colour and shape were etched sharply; he could write clearly, 
passionately. 

Yet for al] his blindness to history as a process, his mind was, to 
use the term coined by Professor ‘loynbee, ‘archaistic’. His early 
days were spent in the office of a Victorian Gothic revivalist architect, 
and though he revolted against that influence he never completely 
freed himself from it. 

Archaism is the illusion of a static conception of the historical 
process, making men think they can recreate the past; but what we 
call the past means not only sets of political, social, or cultural insti- 
tutions, it means also men with given ideas, beliefs, habits of life, and 
even if at tremendous cost we could refashion the material details of 
some past state of society, it would be only a dead simulacrum to 
men of a later age; for the men having changed and the whole his- 
torical climate having changed, they would find the institutions un- 
workable. The archaist must learn to his cost that the heavy burden 
of human history is one we cannot shed at will, for there are no 
Lethean waters in which we can wash away the past; and whether 
man learns from history or not, he is bound to suffer it, and having 
suffered it he is not the same. As was said in a different context, 
‘souffrir c'est rien—avoir souffert c’est tout’. To the archaist sooner 
or later the past becomes a cul de sac out of which the only escape is 
to take a leap into the future; in a word, from a slavish imitation of 
tradition he flies to the repudiation of all tradition; for he has lost 
faith in the fundamental goodness of things. Gill was doubtless saved 
by his faith from such dire extremities, but there are indications in 
his art, at times heavy with a certain despairing sensuality, and in 
his attitude to sex and property that he was tending in the direction 
of Futurism. 

On the subject of sex it is worth remarking that Gill, like D. H. 
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Lawrence whom he greatly admired, was brought up in the Non- 
conformist tradition, and he never really seems to have understood 
that in the Catholic moral system sex is not an isolated phenomenon, 
but is part of the virtue of chastity, which is itself part of the 
cardinal virtue of temperance. Much less does he show any sign of 
having understood why the Church makes a practical ideal of chas- 
tity, imposing it upon those who give themselves to the priestly or the 
religious life. He seems always to have seen sex physically, but never 
in its total human situation, as witness his remarks about women 
being the poor victims of male desire, and the unhappy phrase in the 
Autobiography about the ‘pleasures of marriage being beyond the 
dreams of avarice’, which drew down upon him the gentle censure 
of Mr Algernon Cecil. It was no doubt a momentary aberration which 
drew from him the statement that Communism was the logical con- 
sequence of modern industrialism, but the aberration is again not 
without its significance. 

A man parts with the convictions of his youth with reluctance and 
the archaistic side of Gill does represent to many of us that happy 
time, which the rapid succession of events in the past ten years has 
made seem to belong to another age and another world. The reading 
of such a book as this Compendium of Professor Toynbee’s great 
work makes one realise how small and parochial was our attitude to 
problems which in their scale are truly cosmic, and how futile are 
the twin extremes of Archaism and Futurism—Traditionalism and 
Revolution. This indeed is one of the great formative works of the 
age and, whether one accepts ''oynbee’s philosophy of history or not, 
it is impossible to undergo the influence of such a powerful mind and 
not suffer at least a partial intellectual regeneration. 

The scale of Professor Toynbee’s work, and the vast erudition which 
goes to its making, render definite criticism of it as a whole impossible 
by any but a handful of his peers; but its impact on any disin- 
terested mind must be to compel it to create new proportions of depth 
as well as range in his judgments of history; it forces one to reject 
that parochialism of mind which tends to see history merely in terms 
of England or Europe since the Reformation. Nor is this a simple 
submission to great learning; it is rather a growth in understanding 
of the complexity of the human story; it is to enter a little more 
deeply into the meaning of history. The scope of any historical work, 
and its scale in time and space, are bound to determine not merely 
its size, but also in large measure its intrinsic quality. For example— 
to borrow a little light for the moment from Christian revelation— 
if Christ came to save all men, if he ‘recapitulates’ in himself all 
human history, then to see the Church as a Western European or 
‘Roman institution’ is to fail to see it as the genuinely Catholic thing 
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which it is. The scale in time and space affect the very quality of our 
history. To have read even this compendium of Toynbee s larger 
work, to have reflected on it even a little, is a decisive experience; 
to have surveyed even carelessly the immense panorama of men and 
events in their perhaps bewildering diversity, engenders a profound 
sense of the mystery which lies at the heart of history. And this is 
salutary. since it makes for patience (the ultimate virtue in the 
practical order), for tolerance, and proportion in judgment. These 
qualities, so patently lacking in Gill, are powerfully present in Toyn- 
bee. The very style of the writers under discussion is a witness to it. 
Gill sharp, concrete, and clear with the clarity of shallow water; 
Toynbee subtle, balanced (yet modern in phrase), building up large 
perspectives which have volume and depth. Gill ertertaining, stimu- 
lating, surprising with delight; ‘'oynbee leading the mind down a 
determined path to a foreseen end; instructing, persuading, warning; 
the one is for youth, the other for maturity. 

What, however, of the intellectual apparatus which ‘Toynbee 
utilises in his interpretation of history? We cannot concern ourselves 
here with the ultimate validity of his principles; indeed the doubt 
may remain whether in the metaphysical nature of things any philo- 
sophy of history can be more than an approximation to truth. That 
approximation is however very valuable wherever we may discover 
it in history, especially in those large questions where even the lesser 
certitude of history escapes us, and probability is all we can hope to 
attain. The idea, for example, that the disintegration of civilisations 
is due to a failure of creative power, that the higher religions find 
their origins in the internal proletariat, the notions of Archaism and 
Futurism already mentioned, these and a host of other idées méres 
light up the record of history for us; they reveal to us a pattern and 
a kind of law; they make history not merely live, they do what is 
more; they make it instructive. 

Perhaps the greatest praise we can give to this present work is to 
say that in the final pages of this volume there are indications that 
the author is led to the conclusion that even a philosophy of history 
is not enough; that light must be sought beyond reason and this 
world, in Faith and Revelation. To the light from these sources 
Professor Toynbee is not blind; that he may see the light in its full- 
ness must be the prayer of all who read him, and who in reading him 
have reached the middle of the road. 

RaLpu VELARDE. 
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OBITER 


THis YEAR sees the commemoration of a saint who has his meaning 
for our times. St Germanus, bishop of Auxerre, ‘Garmon’ to the 
British, died in 448. The teacher of St Patrick, he is said, too, to 
have ordained St Illtud and so to have established monasticism in 
Britain. Called by the British clergy in 429 to combat the Pelagian 
heresy, he brought with him St Lupus of Troyes, and the ‘Alleluia 
Victory’, when Picts and Saxons fled, it is said, at the solemn 
invocation of the Easter antiphon, remains in Welsh tradition to 
make Germanus a national hero. 

St Germanus came on a second visit to Britain (in 447), where 
Pelagianism had reappeared. Once more he was to destroy, by his 
preaching, that most insidious of heresies, and the churches still 
dedicated to him reveal the extent of his influence. 

The Pelagianism of our own day, disguised by a more respectable 
name, needs its Germanus. The appositeness of centenary celebra- 
tions is not a mere matter of dates and historical coincidence. The 
work of the saints is not ended with the years that saw their work 
on earth, and the remembering of them is the Church’s recognition 
that they are still strong to intercede for new times with old needs. 


* * * * 


Tae ActuaL Lessons of ancient art provide the theme of the latest 
number of Art Sacré (Blackfriars Publications, 4s. 6d.). It is sad to 
learn that prohibitive costs make this the last issue to appear entirely 
in a heliographic form. But the review is to continue, if less sump- 
tuously presented than hitherto. Adopting his customary method of 
illuminating an argument by concrete illustrations, the editor takes 
the Flemish Primitives and Rembrandt as examples of aller au-Jela 
du métier. In other words, as Roger-Marx has observed, ‘For them 
knowledge and innocence are joined, the love of created things and 
divine love are met. Intuition has its part no less than experience, 
the capacity to suffer as well as the gift of wonder’. More technical 
essays discuss the ‘geometry of architecture’, the ‘Gothic’ survival 
of the 17th and 18th centuries and the significance of a loca! school 
of painting, that of Toulouse, in the 17th century. Finally, a sum- 
mary of the sections on sacred art of the Kncyclical Mediator Dei, 
and an account of recent exhibitions, compiete one of the most 
valuable numbers of this excellent review, which all who care for 
the Church’s art should be sure to see. 


x * * * 
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Pax CHRISTI continues its magnificent work for peace among Chris- 
tians, and the latest number gives details of the International 
Pilgrimage to Lourdes in July, which, in the words of Cardinal 
Saliége, ‘will unite all nations in a common veneration of our Lady 
and in a common faith in her Divine Son, so that we may realise our 
christian brotherhood and declare our hope and our love’. 

In September, the seventy-second annual congress of German 
Catholics is to be held in Mainz. It makes the centenary of these 
gatherings, the first of them being also held in Mainz in 1848. The 
organisers hope that Catholics from abroad may be able to join 
with their German brethren in this manifestation of Catholic unity. 
Particulars may be had from Dr Eibel, 72 Deutscher Katholikentag 
1948 im Mainz, Lokalkommittee, Mainz. 


* * * * 


JEANNE D'ARC is commemorated in the latest issue of the Fétes et 
Saisons series (Blackfriars Publications 1s. 14d. post free). Magnifi- 
cent illustrations as usual accompany the vigorous text, which tells, 
from original sources, the story of St Joan’s martyrdom and her 
subsequent glory. “The youngest of French saints’, Joan ‘kept intact 
the soul of a shepherdess as she led her armies at seventeen years 
of age. At nineteen she died at the stake, forgiving her executioners’. 
* * * * 

PILGRIMAGE, PRAYER, PENANCE (obtainable from Charles Osborne, 41 
Hockerill Street, Bishop’s Stortford, 6d.) gives details of the cross- 
carrying pilgrimage to Walsingham planned for July of this year. 

The idea is to form parties of men to carry heavy wooden crosses 

through the land to the shrine of our Lady at Walsingham in 

Norfolk; and to have this done in a spirit of very humble repentance 

for our sins, and dominated by ardent, constant prayer. 

Fourteen parties, each of thirty men, will set off from such centres 
as Westminster, Middlesbrough, Wrexham, Canterbury and Oxford, 
and the pilgrimage will be joined at Walsingham by that of the 
Union of Catholic Mothers. An all-night vigil in the open before the 
Cross will precede the final celebrations on July 16th, the feast of 
Our Lady of Mount Carmel. 

The booklet (richly illustrated with photographs from Pilgrim 
Cross, the account of the Vezelay Pilgrimage of 1946 which has 
inspired this year’s pilgrimage to Walsingham) is an appeal for all 
to share in the aims of a movement that looks to the prayers of our 
Lady and to the penance of her children as the only way out of the 
miseries of our time. Everi those who cannot themselves carry the 
cross to Walsingham can enter into this pilgriage, and the booklet 
tells them how that can be done. 
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CHARLES WILLIAMS is the subject of a deeply interesting study by 
John Heath-Stubbs in Time and Tide (May 1st). ‘Spiritual Power 
and its Temptations’ is seen to be the dominant theme of Williams's 
work, and Mr Heath-Stubbs does well to emphasise the importance 
for contemporary literature of a writer (whose influence has yet to 
reach its peak) who faced so squarely the problem of evil—not as a 
speculative matter, but as a powerful determinant of the springs of 
human action with which the imaginative artist is concerned. 


* * * * 


THE Country Parisu (S.P.C.K., 1s. 0d.) is an entertaining essay by 
Lord Bridgeman on the problems of rural life today. Originally 
designed for ‘the clergyman from a town parish who is appointed to 
a country living and who comes to the countryside for the first time 
in his life’, it will in fact interest a larger audience. Lord Bridgeman 
has a deep understanding of the traditional pattern of the English 
countryside, but he is far from being a romantic, and quite a lot is 
wrong in his imaginary village of Oakley. The point of his essay is 
that the newcomer should get to know Oakley before he condemns— 
or idealises! 

ALDATE. 
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REVIEWS 


Ways oF ConFuctus AND or CHrist. By Dom Pierre-Célestin Lou 
Tseng-T'siang; trans. by Michael Derrick. (Burns Oates; 10s. 6d.) 
It is not every day that the Church receives such a distinguished 

convert as the author of this book, and so it is with no little interest 

that one turns to read the pages which recount the pilgrimage 
from Confucius to Christ. And an intriguing story it is, this search 
for truth and order and goodness that continued over forty years, 
that started in Shanghai and went on to Pekin, to St Petersburg, to 
The Hague, to Brussels. From his earliest years the author had 
been encouraged by his father (himself a Protestant catechist) to 
study Confucius, wherein he was grounded in those two solid doc- 
trines of filial piety and personal perfection which ‘are the real 
education of statesmen’. One wonders if the present political welter 
and confusion would prevail in Europe if the statesmen of the 

West had a similar preparation for their roles as had this statesman 

of the East. 

After a brief but successful period of studying foreign languages 
M. Lou Tseng-Tsiang became a fourth-class interpreter at the 
Chinese Legation at St Petersburg in 1892. His foot was on the 
first rung of the diplomatic ladder, which he was to scale in the 
succeeding years until he became Prime Minister of China. During 
his first period at St Petersburg he served under M. Shu King-Shen, 
whose intellectual and moral stature were to be of lasting influence 
on the young diplomat. It was M. Shu who directed his disciple’s 
attention to the Catholic Church, ‘Study its doctrine, practise it« 
commandents, observe its government, closely follow all its works. 
. . . When you have understood and won the secret of that life, 
when vou have grasped the heart and strength of the religion of 
Christ, bring them and give them to China’. Dom Pierre-Célestin 
confesses, ‘Without him T would never have become either monk 
or priest’. In 1899 he was brought nearer the Church by his 
marriage to Mlle Berthe Bovy. 

His career as diplomat though progressive was not smooth. Deter- 
mined to serve his country loyally he came into conflict with the 
Western Powers. Thus did he refuse, and at the time his refusal 
was unsupported by his own government, to acquiesce in the unjust 
demands made of China at Versailles, which he attended as Foreign 
Minister. For years he championed the cause of the new republican 
movement in China, which led to the overthrow of the corrupt 
Manchu dynasty. The Republic opened a new era in China and that 
country’s relations with the nations of the world, so that the account 
of diplomacy for those years contained in the book is a first-hand 
source of diplomatic history. When one considers the eagerness of 
certain other nations to exploit the weakness of China at this period 
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one is led to admire the sober, dispassionate tone adopted by the 
author when he treats of the events. Mention might also be made 
here of the kindly and truly charitable manner in which M. Lou 
deals with the conflicting ideas that divide the Christian body into 
sects. His own calm, detached and generous attitude does much 
surely to further the cause of unity. 

He speaks of his becoming a Catholic as ‘My conversion is not 
a conversion; it is a vocation’. Now, over 70, at the invitation of 
Cardinal Tien, he is to return to China, an apostle. As a Benedictine 
he judges, and rightly so, that the monastic tradition of pietas 
has kinship with the Chinese tradition of family life, and therefore 
can play no small part in catholicising his native country. (As a 
Dominican the reviewer can scarcely forbear noting that his Order, 
whence came the proto-martyr of China, received through one of 
its members the author’s submission to the Church, whilst it was 
Pére de Munnynck, O.P., who advised his becoming a Benedictine 
Oblate. ) 

No little success of the book is due to the effective way it has been 
translated. One is not conscious of its French background, although, 
and this is its high merit, one is conscious of its Chinese back- 
ground. The translator has skilfully retained the finesse and polite- 
ness one associates with China. 

TERENCE NETHERWAY, O.P. 


A Cask History or Japan. By Francis J. Horner. (Sheed and Ward; 
10s. 6d.) 

This book is divided into two parts. In the first the author gives 
an historical survey of the elements which moulded the Japanese 
people; in the second he aims to show the effects of the various 
historical phenomena on the habits, customs, language, morals and 
general behaviour of the Japanese. The observations in the second 
part of the book ‘are the outcome of fourteen years’ intimate contact 
with the Japanese’. 

It is the reviewer's opinion that in the first part the history of 
Japan has not been digested—a considerable drawback if one tries 
to tackle the rather complicated subject which Japanese history 
presents. The main reason, however, for the unsatisfactory character 
of the first part is the author’s failure to use the proper material. 
To write a chapter on Shinto, for instance, one has to know at 
least the works of Hepner, Holtom, Martin and Kato Genchi, who 
have produced the best works on the subject. Yet none of these are 
taken into consideration. The same holds true of other subjects. 
The bibliography is rather poor and books like those of Byas, 
Ekstein, Sladen and suchlike are not worth mentioning. Who can 
write history without the proper sources? Historical inaccuracies 
are bound to occur. They are in fact scattered throughout the pages 
with annoying frequency. A few examples with regard to dates 
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may suffice: the year of Mitsukuni’s birth is given as 1622 (p. 91) 
when in fact it was 1628; Hirata Atsutane reached quite a patri- 
archal age: the generous author gives him 117 years (p. 92); 
he did not, however, die in 1893 but in 1843. The Japanese climate 
is not as healthy as all that! The battle of Sekigahara took place 
not in 1610 (p. 70) but ten years earlier. 

Furthermore, the author does not give the impression of being 
well acquainted with the Japanese language. The spelling of Japan- 
ese words is more or less chaotic. On p. 6 we read Nihongi, which 
is correct; on p. 37, however, he writes Nihonji. On p. 191 he writes 
‘damashii’ but in his introduction ‘damashi’. The great purification 
is not O Hakai (p. 189), which means something quite different, 
but O Harai. The Japanese words are often printed in italics, but 
the author seems anxious to avoid uniformity in this respect as well! 

The second part of the book makes a much better impression. 
The author has been a good observer of Japanese everyday life 
and when he comes to speak of the reconstruction of Japan he 
makes some very sound remarks: ‘The intense loyalty to the 
throne and the love of country which are an integral part of the 
Japanese character are emphatically an asset of which any nation 
might be proud. The fact that these concepts were deliberately 
manipulated to evil ends by a militaristic clique to serve its own 
purpose in no way detracts from the value of the feclings them- 
selves’. Very true—and if the occupying power would listen to 
other valuable suggestions and remarks contained in this second 
part, the occupation might well become a blessing. The closing 
chapter, ‘Japan and the Ideal’, provides further enlightening read- 
ing. The author concludes that the restless craving for something 
new among the Japanese can only be satisfied when they discover 
the real ideal which is to be found in the Christian faith. Mission- 
aries in Japan are nowadays generally optimistic and for this there 
is reason enough. Stripped of its official sanction it is unlikely 
that Shintoism will have the same influence as before. Buddhism 
can offer at best only a kind of escapism at a time when circum- 
stances demand courage and determination in facing the great 
difficulties of life. Whether the Japanese will turn to Christianity 
in considerable numbers will depend to a great extent on the 
personal behaviour of the Americans. If they show theinselves to 
be bearers of the Christian values then the occupation can be of 
great benefit. If, on the other hand, the white troops behave in 
a manner unworthy of Christians it may happen that after the 
occupation the Japanese will turn to their own poor gods with 
renewed enthusiasm. Never has there been need for more prayer 
than at the present moment—a convictior. which is deepened after 
reading Mr Horner’s book. May all Catholics do their duty realising 


what is at stake. 
H. v. STRAELEN. 
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Our CuLturE: Its Christian Roots and Present Crisis (S.P.C.K.; 
5s. Od.) 

Our EmerGENT CIviLisaTion. Planned and edited by Ruth Nanda 
Anshen (Harper; $4.50) 

THE CHURCH AND THE CHURCHES. By K. L. Carrick Smith (S.C.M. 
Press; 7s. 6d.) 


Our Culture is a collection of lectures delivered at Alleyn’s College, 
Dulwich, in 1944 by Canon Demant, Professor Hodges, Christopher 
Dawson, Dorothy Sayers and Maurice Reckitt. The general theme 
is the tragic disintegration of Christian civilisation in the West. The 
analysis is in terms of a culture that has forgotten its rcots: religion, 
philosophy, education, aesthetic and work—all alike need to be 
assessed afresh, in order ‘to gain some insight into the Christian 
Religion by examining what has been its influence upon our culture, 
what is happening to our culture today, and what is required if the 
positive gains of that culture are to be preserved and developed’ 
(Canon Demant). 

If one finds Christopher Dawson’s lecture on Christian Education 
the most penetrating contribution to the series, that is not to dis- 
parage the worth of the remainder, which are ail alike animated by 
a realistic understanding of the gravity of our present situation. The 
importance of Mr Dawson’s paper lies in its scrutiny of a territory 
in which optimistic technocracy has had its own way without serious 
criticism. “The educationalists have not really faced the disconcert- 
ing fact that the more education has advanced, at least quantitatively. 
the more our civilisation has become secularised, so that the separa- 
tion of our culture from its religious basis seems to be directly related 
to the spread of universal education’. A true Christian education is 
not a merely extrinsic baptism of secular knowledge. It should be 
‘an initiation into another world: the unveiling of spiritual realities 
of which the natural man is unaware and which change the meaning 
of existence. And I think it is here that our modern education— 
including our religious education—has proved defective. There is in it 
no sense of revelation’. 

It is, therefore, only through ‘the re-discovery of the spirituai 
world and the restoration of man’s spiritual capacities that it is 
possible to save humanity from self-destruction’. Mr Dawson has 
penetrated to the core of the cultural anarchy of our time, and has, 
too, indicated the essential condition of its restoration. 

Our Emergent Civilization is the fourth volume in the ambitious 
‘Science of Culture Series’, and brings together such disparate 
writers as Professor Catlin, Ananda Coomaraswamy, Jacques Mari- 
tain, Julian Huxley and Professor Brand Blanshard in tracing ‘the 
framework of a new unity of civilization and culture which is emerg- 
ing beneath the apparent chaos of present-day ideas and ideals’. 
It might not be unfairly described as a manifesto for U.N.E.S.C.O., 
Gea it has no official connection with that body. The interest of 
the book lies rather in the capacity of its editor to discern a common 
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pattern beneath what are radically divergent views on man’s nature 
and his destiny, than in any inherent unity of opinion revealed by 
the individual contributors. For Professor Montague, writing on ‘The 
Future of Theism’, ‘to attribute to a God of Love the creation of the 
world of things as they are is blasphemy’, and we must ‘purge our 
religion of the immoral notion of divine omnipotence’. The analogy 
of God is Prometheus rather than Zeus, to be thought of ‘not as a 
King of kings but as a Comrade of comrades, needing our aid as we 
need his in that unending pursuit of the ideal which for God no less 
than for man makes up the meaning of existence’. It need scarcely 
be said that M. Maritain, in dealing with ‘A New Approach to God’, 
is of another opinion (cf. the May issue of BLACKFRIARS). 

It is perhaps not altogether just to single out such striking conflicts 
of opinion, though examples might be multiplied. The book is of the 
greatest importance as a mirror of our times, as a source-book for the 


‘religious and intellectual perplexities of a society that has lost the 


unitive principle that can alone resolve its divisions. Individually, 
the contributions are profoundly interesting. Thus what one supposes 
must be Ananda Coomaraswamy’s last writing—‘Art, Man and 
Manufacture’—reveals once more his unsurpassed clarity of judg- 
ment and his tireless insistence on the metaphysical implications of 
human work. And Werner Jaeger’s ‘Future of Tradition’ has the 
authority we should expect. 

Mr Carrick Smith, in The Church and the Churches, deals with 
the Christian bodies to which the previous books make frequent 
appeals for aid in the task of cultural restoration. His purpose is an 
admirable one: to show ‘how differently Christians approach some 
of the vital questions of religion, and how fundamentally honest and 
worthy of respect these different approaches are’. Mr Smith sees 
no hope in the proposals made from time to time by eirenical groups 
which seek ‘a common minimum of faith and order as a basis for 
reunien between the rival Christian churches’. ‘It cannot be done’ 
is his simple comment, and he provides instead a sincere and—in 
intention—an objective account of the churches and of the ‘spiritual 
riches which men find and cherish in their own denominational tradi- 
tions’. It is, of course, a delicate and thankless task. No reader will 
feel that his own tradition receives the treatment it deserves. On the 
other hand, no honest reader can feel other than grateful for a 
generous attempt at sympathetic understanding—the prerequisite of 
any work for Christian unity. 

Inttup Evans, O.P. 


THESE CHancinG YEARS. By Bernard Wall. (Harvill Press; 5s.) 

The world in which we live is one that has become strange even 
to such comparatively young men as the author of this book. It is 
to them that immature minds look for enlightenment and the older 
generation for achievement. But what can they achieve in the 
midst of ruins, equipped only with tools of which they acquired 
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the mastery in the pre-atomic age of ten years ago? And how can 
they advise those who have some expectations of living on into 
a world completely alien from all their experience and unparalleled 
by anything described by the history professors? One of our most 
lively periodicals has lately given up a special number to a 
reasoned description of the world of ten years hence; but it is 
a description which is only offered as probable on condition that 
there is no major upheaval in science or politics in the intervening 
period. It is precisely this condition that does not seem to have 
even the attraction of an illusion: 

Kven in the last ten years the landmarks of Europe which had 

grown into and had become part of the being of men of my rela- 

tively young generation have disappeared and if one turned like 

Proust to the remembrance of things past one would be dealing 

not only with fleeting time and age and subtle changes of atmo- 

sphere but with a world that has been wiped out entirely and 
has become almost a distant period of history though it is only 
eight years since war broke out. Even to this change we could 
get accustomed were there any illusion of constancy in the 
present. But there are those who think that the revolutionary 
process is accelerating and the next ten years may bring even 
more startling changes than the war itself, if not in the develop- 
ment of plain science at least with another war. One may indeed 
have a feeling of homesickness for the world of gaslight and 
hansom cabs, of Whistler and Marie Bashkirtseff and George 

Moore--the names have become evocations of long ago—before 

this grinding process of revolution had been visibly set going 

in 1914. 

The great temptation to the reviewer is to take refuge in clichés 
and hackneyed quotations: ‘an age of transition’, ‘wandering be- 
tween two worlds’, the reversal of ‘si la jeunesse savait’ (for the 
old no longer understand, and youth is powerless). They might 
serve for a while to rob the present of its empty uncertainty, but 
before long we should be forced to recognise the poverty of the 
resources with which we have to meet the Revolution. For meet 
it we must, and on its own brutal terms. 

It is essentially a technical device; it no longer embodies a 
noble ideal, a passion for justice—indeed it is passionless and 
‘ontemptuous of ideals. It is a means by which absurd men. take 
advantage of human absurdity, to relieve their own sense of lonely 
futility and even by a strange charity to give their marching 
followers the social amenities of the barracks and the opportunity 
to dominate something. We ought then to be grateful to Bernard 
Shaw for his less painful method of moderating our absurdity, the 
hope of a life long enough for us to come to maturity. Christians 
have that hope, but they differ from Shaw as to the locality. of. 
its fulfilment: we are children, but we can. grow in grace and be 
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perfected in glory. At the other extreme we know better the help- 
lessness of man, the degradation and irrationality of sin: Sein-zum 
Tode is more significant for us than for the existentialist. But 
existentialism is a beginning. 

It is important to turn away from our atheism (the apathetic 
atheism of the Catholics, as well as the militant atheism of the 
Communists) and look to the only possible source from which 
reality can be given to the essence. And that turning will be the 
entry into life ‘most yood and eternal’, existence on the highest 
plane. We are back again at the primacy of contemp: tion. Perhaps 
it was the author’s intention to direct our steps to the house at 
Bethany. 

EDWARD QUINN 


InpiAN Art Essays. By H. G. Rawlinson, K. de B. Codrington, 
J. V. 8S. Wilkinson and John Irwin. (Faber and Faber; 7s. 6d.) 
The general and lively interest in Indian art recently aroused 

by the exhibition held at Burlington House was accompanied by 
an equally strong feeling that here is something which, though 
strangely compelling, is expressing an essentially unfamiliar beauty. 
Obviously this apparent ignorance should not act 2s a deterrent 
debarring the spectator from a purely aesthetic eni»yment of the 
works before him. But that it is a limitation cannot be denied, 
and the immediate aim of this small book is to endeavour to 
eliminate at least some of those problems. It consists of essays 
by four authorities on various aspects of India, opening with a 
brief exposition of the main trends of Indian history—a map 
here would have made the text easier to comprehend! Although 
the writers are to be congratulated for having succeeded in pre- 
senting a subject of immense complexity in a lucid and very 
readable manner. 

The tremendous range and variety of artistic achievement {sculp- 
ture, drawing and the native crafts, weaving, pottery, jewellery, 
ete.) fall into perspective and become related to the ever-changing 
religious, political and sociological background of India. Unity is 
given to the multifarious fcreign influences that were brought to 
bear upon the indigenous arts of the country. A fundamental 
element in Indian art is a delight in representing natural phenomena. 
It is to be found in the art of prehistoric India, for example in 
the seals discovered in the Indus Valley. Also, the gradual assimila- 
tion of the cults of the soil into Buddhism when it began to take 
shape as a religion of the people led, artistically, to far greater 
freedom of expression. This meant an abundance of scenes depicting 
animal forms in a variety of new and exciting ways. The inherent 
grasp of rhythm which underlies oriental art is not lacking in the 
vital and exuberant reliefs on the Stupas. Again it is evident 
in the carvings on the medieval rock-cut temples. In spite of strong 
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foreign influence during most of the principal periods in the coun- 
try’s history it has always been modified by this national charac- 
teristic. And these have been varied, including Persian and 
Hellenistic. 

The climax in painting was reached in the Mughal school during 
Akbar’s reign, when the manifold refinements of. Iranian court art 
were fused with this quality. J. V. S. Wilkinson wisely inserts 
® short description of the main traits of the Persian school, and 
continues with a fasciiating account of the development of the 
Mughal school under this influence, mentioning too the religious 
tolerance of this monarch which resulted in his giving audience to 
some Jesuit missionaries. There follows an account of the splen- 
dours of Jahangir’s court (which were to prove so detrimental to 
national prosperity), the underlying decadence and the ever- 
increasing European infiltration, until in the following reign the 
school came to a sudden but not untimely conclusion. 

In view of the length with which the Mughal style was treated— 
and necessarily so—it seems rather regrettable that the Rajput 
schools have received an inadequate tribute, for they represent an 
important aspect of the more indigenous schools of miniature paint- 
ing. Besides, the work reveals in its finer instances much poetic 
and lyrical charm, coupled with sensitive understanding of line 
and an individual use of colour, which is perhaps characterised by 
the frequent depicting of nocturnal scenes, bringing in a more 
sombre and mysterious note, incidentally, contrasting vividly with 
the sensuous, and at times riotous, delight in colour displayed 
in some Mughal miniatures. 

The sculptures, on the other hand, are indicative of the ‘primi- 
tive’ side of the Indian temperament. The robust virility derives 
its inspiration from the tangible realities of the earth. Not a sub- 
limated nature, but the nature of Stravinsky’s Le Sacre du Prin- 
temps, pulsating with primeval vigour. In direct opposition is the 
dignified tranquillity typifying some of the sculptures completed 
throughout the Graeco-Buddhist period. 

All these seeming contradictions are skilfully welded together 
in John Irwin’s essay, which well repays study. Unfortunately the 
plasticity is lost in a number of the drawings that supplement the 
text, e.g. Figs. I and XI. 

I spoke at the outset of the immediate purpose of this book, 
but it possesses much more than a momentary value. And for this 
reason it is to be hoped that it will bring a previously little-known 
art before a wider public. 

M. SHIRLEY. 


A Krierxecaarp AntHoLocy. Edited by Robert Brettall. (Cumber- 
lege: Oxford University Press; 30s.) 
Many who can afford neither the price nor the time for Kierke- 
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gaard’s omnia opera will be grateful for this admirably selected, 
representative and comprehensive anthology; while those who have 
had no opportunity to read him at all could ask for no better initia- 
tion. There will be few who have read him so thoroughly that they 
will not here chance upon some specimen of his insight that they 
have hitherto missed. This reviewer’s most thrilling ‘discovery’ was 
the superb account from Fear and Trembling of ‘The Knight of Faith 
and the Knight of Infinite Resignation’: surely the quintessence of 
‘what it means to be a Christian’ was never better distilled. A 
Thomist may well envy the vividness of this unconscious portrayal 
in the concrete of the simultaneous perfection and redemption of 
nature by grace. 

‘It would be un-Kierkegaardian, as well as untrue’, writes Mr 
Brettall, ‘to claim that within the limits indicated this collection 
is not very largely a personal one’. But we doubt if greater ‘objec- 
tivity’ could have produced a fairer selection. It allows us to taste 
something (though never too much) of Kierkegaard’s longueurs and 
lourdeurs as well as of his purpler passages, his finest writing and 
deepest insights. The Journals, the ‘aesthetic’, ‘ethical’ and 
‘religious’ writings have each been drawn upon in judicious propor- 
tions. Indeed the book enables us, as the bulky omnia opera hardly 
can, to focus Kierkegaard as a whole, and for that reason even the 
expert Kierkegaardian will be grateful for it. 

Mr Brettall supplies enough useful notes, short introductions to 
the several works, and a brief but adequate introduction to the 
whole. He is to be congratulated on finding that rare middle way 
which neither overloads the work with his own contributions nor 
fails the new reader in his need for sufficient guidance. The index 
is of correspondingly modest but adequate proportions. 


Vv. W. 


THe Cask oF Peter ABELARD. By the Rev. Ailbe J. Luddy, Ord. Cist. 

(Gill, Dubiin; 3s. 6d.) 

In the foreword to this book the author has stressed the need 
for a restatement of the case against Abelard from the Catholic point 
of view. His own work is, however, too partisan to merit this descrip- 
tion, and today a defence of St Bernard is hardly needed. Both 
Vacandard, whom Fr Luddy commends, and Coulton, whom he 
criticises, have admitted the justice of the attack on Abelard, with- 
out altogether approving of the methods of the great Cistercian. 
If Fr Luddy had read Sikes’s Peter Abailard and Miss McLeod’s 
Heloise he would have realised that no modern historian has let 
their romantic love story colour his interpretation of the personality 
of the former. To show, as he does, that Abelard behaved like a 
cad to Heloise, and with pettiness, discourtesy and lack of gener- 
osity to various other persons does not affect his intellectual great- 
ness. Fr Luddy’s own treatment of the story is almost Victorian in 
its prudishness. Heloise’s greatness lies in her sacrifice of herself 
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to a purely human love, and in making a success of a career for 
which she had no sense of vocation. To cite her pathetic letters to 
Abelard with shocked disapproval is, moreover, irrelevant to the 
main theme of the book, and here Father Luddy’s discussion of 
Abelard’s heresies is lamentably sugerficial by any historical or 
theological standard. The list of heresies contained in William of 
St Thierry’s letter asking for St Bernard’s intervention is given 
as a justification of St Bernard’s attack. There are no detailed 
references to the passages in Abelard’s works which would enable 
the reader to discover what he actually said, so that he has to accept 
Fr Luddy’s statement of their heretical character. No serious his- 
torian today denies that many of Abelard’s views, whatever the 
purity of his intentions, were dangerous, if not heretical, and that 
the famous ‘sic et non’ method as used by him would create doubt 
in minds less venetrating and subtle than his own. A more thorough 
and sympathetic presentation of the case would have been far more 
convincing. All that can be said of the book is that it is well written 
and that the author’s description of the famous scene in which 
Abelard tried to forestall certain condemnation by appealing to Rome 
is vivid enough to make his readers wish to study the real facts for 
themselves. As a stimulus to further reading the book has a certain 
value. Otherwise it is difficult to see why it was written as it has 
added nothing to our knowledge of a subject already dealt with 
by more competent writers. 

D. LL. Dove 


THe Prospects or MEpDiEvAL Stupies. By David Knowles. (Cam- 
bridge University Press; 1s. 6d.) 


THE Dawn or Humanism IN ItaLy. By Roberto Weiss. (London: 

H. K. Lewis; n.p.) 

The usual Inaugural Lecture is either a survey or a specimen; 
a survey of the new professor’s total domain, or a specimen of the 
particular research that has brought him to his Chair. The survey 
normally makes the better lecture; also it is, or should be, the more 
useful; and is, happily, the more usual. Others can use the micro- 
scope; we rather expect the professor to use field-glasses, at least 
on this occasion. 

These two types are vividly represented by the inaugural lectures 
of Dr Knowles in the Chair of medieval history at Cambridge, and 
of Professor Weiss in that of Italian at London. Dr Knowles reviews, 
with the serenest detachment, the entire field. You would never 
guess from this lecture where his special corner lies, or even that 
he had one. The extremely studied style with its literary echoes 
and allusions and Latin quotations—introduced out of sheer love 
and in no way to prove anything—would suggest the scholarly 
humanist rather than the savant if the wide range of reference to 
historical specialists were not there to witness to the lecturer’s learn- 
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ing. Dr Knowles is a fervent medievalist because he is first a fervent 
humanist—a humanist in both senses of the term, as connoting both 
a special, intense literary culture and a special, intense reverence 
for man. Humanism in both these senses may occasion certain over- 
sights or exaggerations, and such might be found lurking even here 
by a zealously critical eye. But it would take some time to seek 
them out, and the seeker would certainly appear ungrateful. 

In contrast to Dr Knowles, Professor Weiss is quite inelegant. 
There is nothing in his lecture except learning—no grace, no wit, 
no ‘form’; only a mass of specialised knowledge about the pre- 
petrarchan Italian humanists. This term is here taken chiefly in 
its first or literary sense—a sense so narrow as to exclude Dante. 
Of course Professor Weiss is right: a new classicism did appear 
at the turn of the century and its contribution to our culture is very 
considerable. Only let us not over-estimate it. Dante, after all, had 
in practice already settled the issue as between Latin and the ver- 
nacular; and the wonder is that after the Divine Comedy Italians 
should still want to write verse in Latin. But if the ancient tongue 
still exercised a mighty charm it did so only because there were 
scholars eager to spend their lives on the study of it. It is with the 
circumstances and first effects of this renewed love of the classics 
that Professor Weiss very learnedly deals. 

K. F. 


CATHERINE Saint OF SreNA. By Michael de la Bedoyere. (Hollis & 

Carter; 12s. 6d.) 

‘Apart from making a fascinating story in her own right as a 
woman and apart from her important place in the story of a curious 
age Catherine of Siena happened to be a saint. . . . It is extremely 
interesting for us in this materialistic age to consider how so rare 
a distinction as fanatical sanctity can inspire a woman to achieve 
universally acknowledged greatness.’ The book therefore sets out 
to consider this. Catherine began with prayer. ‘God, she meditated 
in her ‘‘cell of self-knowledge’ is he who is. The creature therefore 
must be he who is not. From this basic argument the rest springs’. 
But ‘these arguments are not likely greatly to appeal to our gener- 
ation, which has largely lost not only its belief in the Redemption 
but even its belief in God as he who is’. So Catherine is ‘a puzzling 
saint’. And her contemporary biographers are no less puzzling. 
‘These at best were men who looked to the normal and accepted 
tradition of Christian sanctity. . . . No doubt this accounts for the 
colourful description of Catherine’s penances, visions, ecstasies and 
high mystical experiences, but it is surprising that they were not 
more troubled by her lack of status, her disregard of any superior, 
the quantity of criticism she evoked, her extreme self-assertion. . . . 
Clearly a brave attempt is made to bluff through these difficulties. 
‘ The only satisfactory answer is surely that they knew her 
and that in spite of their prejudices and conservatism they recog- 
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nised the spark of sanctity, i.e. of genius in the things of God’, 
Therefore though she ‘was for the most part a practical failure’ she 
remains @ valuable saint for us insofar as we can ‘learn from her 
to widen our traditional conception of what it means to be a saint’, 
She also remains the ‘permanent critic’ of the ‘ ‘‘piaying safe” 
attitude’. So the epilogue of the book finally underlines what has 
been illustrated throughout, that Catherine never limited her 
endeavour to realise her ideals ‘just because popes are popes and 
princes are princes and cardinals are cardinals’. Why should she? 

No doubt her ‘genius in the things of God’ is ‘the only satisfactory 
answer’ (if any answer is needed but we should like to know a little 
more about what this means. There are other things we should like 
to know. What is the normal and accepted tradition of Christian 
sanctity? Why do estimates of a saint’s ‘value’ to later generations 
prove distasteful? Do Catherine’s mystical experiences bear any 
relation or hold the key to her political activity? (Perhaps the con- 
temporary biographers thought they did.) What was the nature of 
the self-realisation which gave her the courage to speak out? (She 
described herself as ‘she who is not’.) Must her activities be judged 
in the light of medieval political theories or of twentieth century 
ones only? Have these important things been obscured by an obses- 
sion with the iniquities of princes and prejudices of biographers, 
or does raciness of style some‘'mes introduce false emotional em- 
phases and conceal both the presence and the absence of logical 
thought? 

It is a book which leaves cne thinking, but the dust cover and 
illustrations are a credit to the publishers. 

GERARD MEatTa, O.P. 


Henri BERGSON AND THE FaitH. By John M. Oesterreicher. 

(Reprinted from Thought, Fordham University.) 

It would scarcely be just, if it were possible, to review critically 
this one chapter of a book still to appear. We may, however, gladly 
recognise the promise it contains of a painstaking attempt to do 
justice to Bergson’s attitude to religion: if there is no evasion of 
statements which appear to be in flagrant contradiction with Chris- 
tian teaching, there is also a refusal to accept a facile interpretation 
of others which might bring us nearer to the true mind of a very 
great philosopher. 


Tue STRUGGLE FOR THE WorLD. By James Burnham. (Jonathan 

Cape; 10s. 6d.) : 

Mr Burnham attracted attention or both sides of the Atlantic 
with his book The Managerial Revolution. His new book, The Struggle 
for the World is of importance for two reasons. The first is that it 
has been widely read in the United States and it undoubtedly repre- 
sents a very powerful trend of thought in contemporary America. 
Whether we agree with its thesis or no, the fact is that it is widely 
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held makes it politically important. Secondly Bishop Berkeley’s 
famous prophecy is in process of fulfilment before our eyes. ‘The 
course of empire’ has taken its way westwards, but it remains to 
be seen what will be the dominant idea of that empire. Will it be 
inspired by ‘dollar imperialism’ diluted by humanitarianism or by 
an older and more humane tra¢ition? Can a democracy with an 
elective monarchy maintain a consecutive and effective foreign 
policy? Upon the answers to these questions the fate of Europe would 
appear to rest. Mr Burham’s book is a notable contribution to their 
solution. 
T. CHarLEs Epwarps 
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Do You Beheve....... 


That Catkclics are not allowed to read the Bible? 


Probably not. But that is precisely what many of your Protestant friends 
do believe quite enthusiastically. (And a lot of your best friends are Protes- 
tants, aren’t they ?) 


A good many of them also think that Papal Infallibility means that the 
Pope is incapable of sinning. 


You can help pretty constructively to lighten some of this darkness by 
giving one or more of your friends a year’s subscription to CONTEXT, 
the British Catholic Digest. A lot of non-Papists already read it every 
month, and inevitably they are learning a good deal about the Catholic 
Faith. 


A subscription costs twelve shillings a year, and there is no charge for 
postage to any part of the world. 


CONTEXT HOUSE, 34 NORTH END RD. LONDON, N.W.II 
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